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The Pines 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


HROUGHOUT the soft and sunlit day | 
The vennoned pines, ‘in strict array, 
Stand grim and silent, gaunt and gray. 
But when the blasts of winter keen, 
They whisper each to each, and lean 
Like comrades with a bond between. 


And seeing them deport them so, 
One almost thinks they seek to show 
How mortal-like mere trees may grow. 


For men, in peace time, stand aloof, 

One trom the other, asking proof 

Of lineage and race and roof. 

But let the blast of battle call, — 

Lo! they're unquestioning comrades all, 

Who side by side will stand or fall. 
New York City. 
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Lditorial 


Trust in God implies trust in one’s 
self as God’s agent. The Chris- 
tians who have the most serene faith that God’s 
kingdom will some time come upon the earth are 
those who are doing something to make it come. 
They make effort themselves because God is making 
use of their efforts. They have courage to work, be- 
cause they know that it is God that worketh in them, 
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Trust in the 
Motive-Power 


% 


Because God loves us, and would 

use us, God is not willing to leave 
us inactive and useless. Because the upturning of 
our heart soil is essential to the securing of a crop 
from the seed of God’s planting and rearing, we 
have reason to rejoice and be grateful when we feel 
the cutting in on our heart surface of God’s plow of 
trial. Samuel Rutherford said, ‘‘ Why should I start 


God's Piow of Trial 





at the plow of my Lord, that maketh deep furrows 
on my soul? -I know he is no idle husbandman, he 


purposeth a crop.’’ 
*% 


Bygones that Do Bygones should be bygones? Not 
Not Go always, for, in effect, they are not 
always bygone. The man in sound health when 
his physician’s bill comes in forgets how dependent 
on that physician he felt during a paroxysm six 
months before. The illness is so long bygone that 
the physician finds it hard to collect his bill. Yet 
the man’s present health is a continuing witness to 
his debt. So, too, we find it easy to remember to 
ask God for what we want, and just as easy to for- 
get to thank him when the answer hascome. While 
life lasts, the debt lasts. 


How toBegin To say that ‘‘charity begins at 

Charity attHome home’’ is to say that it begins 
with one’s self? But, in so saying, it must be re- 
membered that charity consists quite as often in 
denying or-withholding that which is harmful, as 
in giving that which is beneficial. Most persons 
aré glad enough to believe that giving to a beg- 
gar may only damage by pauperizing him. They 
therefore feel a satisfaction in refusing him alms. 
Equally, however, should they remember that one 
may pauperize himself, morally, by self-indulgence. 
Self is a professional beggar, and he who loves-him- 
self too well to be willing to pauperize himself will 
begin his charity at home by a true self-denial. 
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Christ’s life was a more substantial 

and effective self- revelation to 
mankind than his teachings. We can hardly doubt 
that the influence of his life was more powerful than 
that of his words in leading his disciples to believe 
in him. What the disciples saw, must have led them 
quite as certainly to recognize his divinity as what 
they heard. His attitude toward sin and hypocrisy, 
trouble, and bereavement ; his behavior with open 
enemies and deceitful friends ; his bearing under 
falsehood and insult and and suffering,—all consti- 
tuted a divine testimony, without which his teach- 
ings would have lacked their divinest authority. He 
chose the Twelve ‘‘ to be with him.’’ When they 
had learned to know, not his doctrines, but himself, 
then he could send them forth. 
could not be moved. What emphasis this puts upon 
Paul’s words to Timothy and to us: ‘‘ Take heed 
unto ¢hyse/f, and unto the doctrine.’’ 


The Witness of Life 


Knowing him, they 
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Unimportance of Men often yearn for the return of 
Mere Feelings deep feelings they once had about 
spiritual realities. They sing, ‘‘ Where is the bless- 
edness I felt when first I knew the Lord?’’ They 
think they would be truer and more faithful Chris- 
tians if they were able to carry such emotions with 
them into all the phases of their religious life. But 
all this is to believe in emotion, and worship it, in- 
stead of believing in. the living God, who is as much 
with us, and as ready to help us to be faithful, now 


as ever he was. To be a good child it is not neces- 


sary to be in a rapture of gladness and gratitude 
toward one’s father. And to be a true child of God 
we need nothing more than the daily faith, the sin- 
cere love, the steady obedience, of Christian ser- 
vice. To overcome one grudge in our hearts, to do 
one painful duty, to make one sacrifice of our wills 
to his call upon us, will do more to carry us forward 
in the way of life than a thousand raptures. There 
is nothing in the best past that should make us look 
back, and long to be back, if we are trying to be 
faithful in the present. ‘Pherefore, ‘‘ forgetting the 
things which are behind, let us stretch forward to 
the things which are before’’ us. The good and 
the bad alike are thus to be left, because there ‘is 
better than the past’s best still in store for us. 
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Mind Power, and its Limitations 
over our Bodies 


HAT the mind can rule the body is a truth that 
ought to be recognized far more generally than 
it is. Saints and sinners alike give evidetice of this, 
in the manifest power that their well-disposed, or 
their evil-disposed, minds exercise over their bodies, 
making their members instruments of righteousness 
or of unrighteousness, according to their primary 
choice or their perverted inclinations. In all ages 
this truth has had its advocates and its illustrators ; 
yet to the present time mankind, asa whole, is prone 
to think more of the body as necessarily influencing 
and dominating the mind, than of the mind as prop- 
erly controlling the body. 

In the ordinary physical struggle of life with death, 
of health with disease, of the forces which sap or 
weaken the human system with the forces that ac- 
celerate or uplift the inner and truer man,—it is 
common to look to one’s external surroundings of 
climate and companions, rather than to one’s atti- 
tude of mind and spirit ; to abnormal and unnatural 
agencies in the line of artificial stimulants and nar- 
cotics, of drugs and medicines, rather than to the 
natural and normal agency of proper food and drink, 
of fitting exercise and rest. ‘This is an error to be 
perceived. and deplored ; and it is a hopeful sign 
that in these latter days of improvement and prog- 
ress there are earnest souls who give added promi- 
nence to the truth that the mind and soul are more 
than the body, that normal diet and exercise and 
rest are better for the ordinary man than abnormal 
medicine and drugs, and that a surer way of reach- 
ing and benefiting the truer man is from within, 
rather than Even though fallible 
beings sometimes go to extremes in their advocacy 


from without. 
of this truth, as of others, and are likely to lose sight 
of important distinctions that need to be observed, 
they are, nevertheless, doing service to their fellows 
by pointing in the direction toward which their faces 
are set. 

Any man who has had army experience in active 
service knows that a true soldier, be he officer or 
enlisted man, who has a measure of life and strength, 
even though he is far below normal in bodily vigor, 
and is unable to rise unaided from his cot or the 
ground, is, on the approach of a battle, likely to re- 
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spond to a call to action, and to have strength from 
within te overcome his outer weakness, and to do or 
die, or to do and die, as if he were in his best and 
fullest vitality. Many a soldier who was sinking 
under the debilitating influence of malarial damps 
in a Southern swamp, and who would unquestionably 
have died where he was if left in quiet and repose, 
has had his life prolonged in energy for years simply 
through the impulse and the new power to rise up 
and fight and triumph when his aroused mind and 
spirit would not permit his enfeebled body to hold 
him back and down in the crisis hour of the cause 
he loved. . The human spirit can work wonders over 
and through the human body, if only the call be 
loud enough to be heard and felt, 

A loved and loving mother Jay, in a sinking state, 
after a prolonged illness, on what seemed likely to 
be her death-bed. At midnight, in the dead of 
winter, the cry of ‘‘ Fire !’’ sounded in her ears. For 
her sake, and for her children’s sake, she must make 
the effort to leave their burning home. Out into 
the cold night she must be borne to a neighbors, 
This shock demanded and gave new strength. Her 
sinking energies were aroused and stimulated. Her 
stronger inner self overcame her weaker outer self, 
She lived for years to rejoice in the added strength 
gained through this unexpected call on her latent 
will power. ‘This is but one instance of many of the 
same nature, 

Many a weak person has been made weaker, or 
even utterly broken down, by being told by those 
about him that he showed the signs of disease, when 
he might have regained strength if he had not feared 
or anticipated decay. The positive dread of an 
epidemic increases its poWer over all, and often 
makes subject to its ravages those who would not 
have felt it if they had not learned of its possibilities. 

An Oriental legend tells of a visit to an Eastern 
city of the Destroying Angel to let loose a pesti- 
lence. A wise man inquired of the angel how many 
were to die of the pestilence. ‘The angel answered, 
‘* Five thousand.’’ The pestilence came and went. 
‘*How is this?’’ asked 
the wise man, ‘‘you said that only five thousand 
were to fall, and twice that number have died.’’ 
** Only five thousand died of the pestilence,’’ said 
the angel; ‘‘the others died of fright.’’ There 
is a truth suggested in that story, even though it is 
not a true story. 


Ten thousand lay dead. 


The encouraging words and looks of a skilled 
physician are, on the other hand, in many cases, 
more potent than his formal prescriptions. What 
he says of his patient’s condition and prospects often 
hasten recovery or avert dreaded disease as no 
material substance administered by him Puld do. 
Now, as in the days of Solomon, ‘‘ A tranquil heart 
is the life of the flesh,’’ and ‘*‘ The light of the eyes 
rejoiceth the heart: and good tidings make the 
bones fat.’’ 

Intelligent physicians realize these truths and facts, 
and more and more their practice is in view of the 
Diet and rest have a 
much larger place in the practice of medicine and 
surgery, actually and relatively, than in former days. 
If, indeed, there were a normal condition in the 
sphere of the body and the spirit in this world, there 
would probably be no need to consider any other 
facts than these, Food would fill the place now 
sometimes invaded by medicines and other remedies. 
There would be little need of abnormal agencies to 
distort or interrupt the normal operations of mind 
and body. All needed aid would come from within, 
and help from without would not be required. 


principles underlying them. 


But the most enthusiastic and optimistic admirer 
of things as they are cannot deny that the course of 
nature has been disturbed, and that from some cause 
and in some way there are opposing forces and agen- 
cies at work which have to be recognized and met in 


human life as itis. There is indeed ashow of reason 
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in the declaration of Paul concerning our present 
condition, which cannot be set aside as undeserving 
of attention, ‘‘ For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain with us until now. 
And not only so, but ourselves also [the trustful, 
hopeful children of God], which have the firstfruits of 
the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
our body.’’ / 

Even those who hold most firmly to the convic- 
tion that drugs and medicines have no_ place in the 
proper treatment of the body, but that food and air 
are sufficient to retain and sustain our human life, 
because the former are abnormal and the latter are 
normal, and that the dominating force over the body 
must come from within, and not from without, —even 
such persons have to admit that there are excep- 
tional conditions in which abnormal pressure from 
without necessitates recognition and treatment from 
without in order to restore the disturbed normal 
course of affairs. The practical question, therefore, 
to one who desires health and wholeness of body, 
and who believes that in all things the mind and 
spirit, and not the body itself, must have dominance, 
is, How far and when is the abnormal to be recog- 
nized and met as an emergency of the hour? Every 
thoughtful and earnest soul is interested in the right 
answer to that practical question. 

If a man is struck on the head by a falling beam, 
and his skull fractured, his brain is for the time 
being rendered dormant and inactive by the pres- 
sure on it of portions of the bone. He is incapaci- 
tated for the applying of his mind and will to the 
restoration of his impeded faculties. A skilled sur- 
geon lifts the pieces of bone that temporarily deaden 
his brain, and enables his mind to resume its func- 
tions. This is meeting an abnormal condition of the 
body by abnormal treatment from without, It is 
said to be in the realm of surgery, rather than ot 
medicine, but is the line between these two always 
clear? 

A man is given a cup of coffee containing strych- 
nine or morphine. Not suspecting the presence ot 
the drug, he drinks the coffee. Left to himself, he 
would die of poison. But if the danger be discov- 
ered in time, an emetic or an antidote may be ad- 
ministered, and the harm averted or diminished. In 
a sense it is surgery, in another sense it is medicine, 
that comes to his aid. 

Food that at one tige is nutritious at another 
time is poisonous. Milk, or ice-cream, or cheese, 
by a certain process of change develops a deadly 
poison known as tyrotoxicon, or as ptomaine, 
Without premonition or a sense of fear a dozen per- 
sons in different places will be seized at the same time 
with violent spasms while asleep,—they having un- 
suspectingly partaken of the poison in-one place 
together. They need help from without. Is it to 
be by surgery or medicine? Something must be 
done for them, or they die: Such emergencies are 
constantly arising, in one way or another. They are 
abnormal, and there is the trouble; they call for 
instant abnormal treatment. 

Many kinds of food that are beneficial to one 
person are as poison to another,—perhaps through 
heredity, or by a peculiar temperament and nature. 
Especially is this true of strawberries and other fruits, 
and of clams and lobsters. Again, there are poison- 
ous vines and vegetables which are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from those which are healthful® or 
harmless. Is the eater or the cook the only person 
to be consulted on these points, or is the opinion 
and counsel of an expert physician or botanist of any 

value before or after the eating ? 

At one time, during the Civil War, the Union sol- 
diers on the Carolina coasts and on transports suffered 
from scurvy because of eating too much salt meat, 
and lacking fresh vegetables. Counseled by eminent 
physicians, the Sanitary Commission sent hundreds 
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of barrels of onions to the army as an anti-scorbutic. 
The result was most beneficial and satisfactory. This 
treatment was medical in the best primitive sense of 
the word ; yet it was in the line of prescribing a 
well-chosen article of food. And it showed the 
power of the physicians’ minds over the needy 
bodies of their soldier patients. 

It is evident that the knowledge and judgment of 
a skilled physician are essential to an understanding 
of every separate case, in order to say with any in- 
telligent positiveness whether the special need of the 
person is that of proper food, and to decide what 
that food is, in the line of normal treatment, or 
whether there is an immediate call for help from 
without in the line of what might be called an ab- 
normal medical and surgical treatment. Yet, ‘in 
any event, the skilled physician has need to recog- 
nize, to value, and to employ, the high potency of 
mind over matter, of the spirit over the body, within 
its wide and varied sphere. 

The dividing lines between the doctor and the 
caterer, Or.amarket-man, or a mind helper, as a health 
adviser, and between ordinary normal treatment from 
within and exceptional abnormal treatment from 
without, are evidently not so clear that every person 
can with confidence dogmatize concerning them, or 
feel that these lines are not deserving of careful 
consideration. At the best, they are worth think- 
ing about. 


be 


Motes on Open Letters 


eiteens If a man be looking for flaws and 
or Religion? Pool difficulties in the Bible story, he can 
of Bethesda = nretty surely find them. There are 
possibilities of worry and question in connection with 
everything in this world. There is little use in trying to 
resolve the difficulties which such a man finds in the 
Bible ; for, if one difficulty be removed before him, an- 
other will at once take its place. There is no help for 
a man who does not want help. But, on the other 
hand, men who are not looking for difficulties, and who 
would rather not meet them, often encounter trouble- 
some questions in Bible study which they would like to 
have resolved. Such men deserve help, and it is a duty 
and a pleasure to try to give it to them. An honest and 
earnest inquirer of this latter sort, from Manitoba, comes 
with an appeal for help that at once commands sympa- 
thetic regard. He writes: 


In studying the lesson of February 12 (John 5 : 17-27), a grave 
difficulty arose, which, after honestly endeavoring to solve, I refer 
to you. I am a young man, at one time studying for the minis- 
try, which, for reasons unnecessary to state, | abandoned, and for 
the last twelve months held aloof entirely from all church and 
Sunday-school work. At the commencement of the present year, 
however, becoming dissatisied with my life, | again ideatified 
myself with the church here, and the same day was appointed 
superintendent of the Sunday-school. I stoutly objected, and, 
only for the reason that my predecessor absolutely refused to re- 
tain the position for another year, and threatened to close the 
school rather than do so, did I reluctantly accept it. Immediately 
my present difficulty arose. For many years I have been a stu- 
dent of literature, particularly theological and scientific. As the 
result of this reading, I have, contrary to all my education and 
environments, developed doubts as to the inspiration of the Bible, 
as generally understood. I believe that everything ‘“ good” 
comes from God [which word really means “ good'’}, but apart 
from this I cannot see my way, which to me is—by no means 
only in imagination—a difficult one, and one that is shared by a 
host of Christian workers and thinkers. 

Incidental to our lesson for February 12 we have the story of 
the Pool of Bethesda, where John positively states that “‘ an angel 
went down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled the 
water."’ For centuries theologias have accepted this as a satis- 
factory explanation, but scientists tell us that this pool possessed 
curative properties, owing to the existence of mineral matter, 
which was influenced by certain astronomical or geological 
To many independent thinkers this is the more rational 
and natural explanation. But the question arises, if the latter is 
the correct one then the Bible statement is not true ; and, if this 
portion only of the Word can be thus disputed, the rest is, quite 
easy. Of course, I am aware that Professor Sanders suggests, in 
his article for the Senior Bible Class, ‘‘ that the omission of verses 
34 and 4 by the best manuscripts gives to their statements only 
the force of popular superstition, not of apostolic sanction."’ But, 
instead “of removing the difficulty, this only increases it ; for, if 
this is the only tangible explanation, the same may, unknown to 
the unlearned, be equally true of other and similar difficulties, 
which then simply means that the Bible is as unreliable as 
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science appears to make it. It is true that it is comparatively 
easy to evade the questionings of the average pupil; but if such 
a question were raised in the Bible class, which I have to take 
sometimes, I am afraid I could not answer it without involving my- 
self or the Bible. 

So far as I can read my Bible alongside of modern history, I 
am forced to the conclusion that kuman nature is the same in all 
ages. Man is largely the creature of circumstances, and his 
opinions are invariably the result of education and environment, 
rather than of fact and common sense. Most of us are but echoes, 
and the few voices are invariably frowned down by a conservative 
people. Doubtless, John honestly believed that an angel actually 

Pappeared to trouble the waters. But that opinion was but the 
“ echo of the superstitious age in which he lived, and not the result 
of his own investigation of cause and effect. 

I wish honestly to understand my Bible, and am equally desi- 
rous of ascertaining the ¢ru¢h, not for controversy merely, but for 
truth’s sake ; for ‘tis ‘‘ the truth shall make you free.’’ Then 
here is my difficulty. I must either believe the Bible, which 
makes a statement which science, modern and up to date, says is 
a philosophical absurdity, or believe science, which says John was 
only echoing the superstitions of the age in which he lived. 
Whichever position I am driven into must inevitably conflict with 
science or religion ; and yet we are told that they are not irrecon- 
cilable. ‘This letter is not written controversially, but because I 
am an earnest searcher after truth ; and.on account of this and 
other similar doubts, I often feel I am occupying a position which 
is at once difficult and anomalous, and if you can assist me through 
your Notes on Open Letters, you will greatly oblige me. 

In the first place, let us dismiss from our minds the 
idea that we are either ‘‘theologians’’ or ‘‘scientists’’ 
when, as plain, honest seekers after truth we take up 
the Bible in order to learn what it has to teach us, Let 
us be ready to avail ourselves of all that scholars and 
specialists can furnish as aids in our study, without com- 
mitting ourselves to either party in the supposed or in 
the traditional conflict between these classes. Now, as 
to that fourth verse in the fifth chapter of John's Gos- 
pel, telling about the angel troubling the waters. Schol- 
ars tell us that that verse is not in the earliest manuscript 
copies of the New Testament. Hence we have reason 
to suppose that it was zo¢ written by John, but that it 
was added by a copyist, probably as an explanatory,, or 
suggested, remark, on the margin of the page, and 
elater was incorporated in the text. This is a fact to be 
considered as a fact by itself, quite apart from the idea 
of its affecting the credibility or reasonableness of the 
statement. There is nothing remarkable inthis. In all 
ancient manuscripts that have been multiplied it is ne- 
cessary to look carefully for the earliest copies, in onder 
to decide on the genuine and authoritative form. 

But even if that fourth verse were accepted as origi- 
nal, is it of vital importance as showing a real dividing 
line between superstition and religion, between science 
and theology? There was a periodic change in the 
chemical condition of the waters flowing into that pool of 
Bethesda, and that change naturally affected the cura- 
tive power of the waters. Such a condition of affairs is 
noted in many springs in Europe and America at the 
present time. What causes this change? Is it fair to 

claim that, because scientists can point out the natural 
forces at work, it is unreasonable to say that God has 
anything to do with it? If, on the one hand, a scientist 
says that certain gases, loosened by ‘‘ astronomical or 
geological causes,’’ were the potent factor, and, on 
the other hand, a theologian prefers to say that this 
gaseous change was a chosen messenger of God working 
in and through nature, are those two statements entirely 
reconcilable? Is one of them true, and the other 
wholly untrue? It surely is.not necessary to say this. 

As to the word ‘‘angel,’’ it is to be borne in mind 

that that does not necessarily mean a distinct order of in- 
telligent beings. Both in the Hebrew and in the Greek, 
in the Old Testament and in the New, the word translated 
‘‘angel’’ simply means ‘’messenger,’’ or ‘‘agent.’’ 
Thus it is said (Psa. 104 : 4, Rev. Ver.) that God maketh 
‘« winds his messengers,’’ or ‘‘ his angels winds.’" When 
the Bible speaks of ‘‘ an angel,’’ it does not necessarily 
mean a person. Therefore, even if John wrote the verse 
which says that ‘‘an angel went down ata certain season 
into the pool and troubled the water,’ it ought to be 
understood as his simply saying, in reverent poetic or 
figurative phrase, that a messenger or agency from God 
wrought the change. ~- Milton had net at that time given 
his views and shaped those of his fellows. John might so 
far agree as to the fact with a godless scientist (if there be 
such a man), when he asserts that the change was wrought 
by, or through, inert matter. Yet, as we have reason to be- 
lieve that those words were not in the original, it is diffi- 
cult to see just what there is in all this matter to seriously 
trouble a reasonable being. And as in this matter so 
in maay another thus honestly investigated. 
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There have been wonderful changes and progress in 
the understanding ot the Bible statements and teachings 
during modern times. There have, however, been far 
more changes meanwhile in the facts and theories held 
by scientists in their realm of study than among Bible 
students in their realm. At the present time there are 
more eminent scientists—more actually and more rela- 
tively—than ever before, who hold to and who revere the 
Bible as a unique book for their study and guidance ; 
while the more advanced scientists of to-day have aban- 
doned reliance on every specific scientific work of for- 
mer days. It is true that there is still room for doubt 
and question as to things brought before us in Bible 
study ; but it is encouraging to know that, unsatisfactory 
as is this state of things, it is still far ahead of what is 
called scientific fact, as held and as judged by scientists 
themselves. There is no real reason, therefore, for our 
abandoning the Bible, when so many scientists look up 
to it, and when none of them even propose any guide 
that is better—or as good. 
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From Contributors 


Christ’s Divine Authority 


By Andrew Murray, D.D. 


President of the Cape General Mission, South Africa, and 
author of ‘‘ With Christ,’’ ‘‘ Abide in Christ,’’ etc. 


sig ERILY, verily, I say unto you, The Son can do 

nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
doing : for what things soever he doeth, these the Son 
also doeth in like manner. ... And he gave him au- 
thority to execute judgment, because he is thé Son of 
man....I can of myself do nothing: as I hear, I 
judge: and my judgment is righteous ; because I seek 
not mine own will, but the will of him that sent me"’ 
(John 5 : 19, 27, 30). 

In this wonderful passage Christ opens up to us one of 
the deepest mysteries of his blessed gospel,—the rela- 
tionship between himself and the Father. Let no one 
think that this is more asubject for the theological stu- 
dent than the every-day Christian. By no means. 
Christ's life in the Father is the root of our life in the 
Son, and the promise of what we can be. He spake, 
‘*As I live by the Father, so he that eateth me shall 
live by me.'’ He prayed, ‘‘ That they all may be one ; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and | in thee, that they also may 
be one in us."’ And he pressed upon his disciples the 
importance of laying hold of the real nature of his union 
with the Father when he said to Philip: ‘‘ Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? the 
words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself: but 
the Father that dwelieth in me, he doeth the works. Be- 
lieve me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me.’’ 

The clearer our apprehension of the life Christ had in 
God, and the disposition in which he maintained it, the 
easier it will be for us to know our own relation to Christ, 
and to believe fully in the wonderful life he is to live 
in us. Let us first take a short survey of the teaching 
here given us. 

Christ speaks of his divine glory, as having life in 
himself, even as the Father has it, of his claim to the 
same honor as is due to God, of his power to give eter- 
nal life and to execute universal judgment. As he says 
elsewhere, ‘‘ All that the Father hath is mine.’’ And 
yet he at the same time acknowledges in deepest hu- 
mility that all that he has he has received from the 
Father, and holds in entire dependence upon him. He 
has nothing, and can do nothing, of himself. He places 
himself in the most entire subordination to God. He 
not only says, ‘‘ The Father. .. is greater than all’’ (John 
10 : 29), but ‘*‘ The Father is greater than 1"’ (John 
14 : 28). 

it is in this spirit of humility that he speaks of all the 
Father has given him. Even as the Father has life in 
himself, he has given the Son to have life in himself. 
Even as the Father, Christ is in himself self-existent and 
self-sufficient. Every son that has his life from his 
father has it in the same way and of the same nature as 
the father. The son of an earthly parent lives a crea- 
turely, human life ; the Son of God has the divine life 
in all its divine fulness. The Father and the Son have 
the same life, neither living without the other, each 
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always in the other, and yet each having the life in him- 
self. The divine life, and with it the honor and the power 
of the Son, are the same in the Father and the Son. 

And yet the Son is not the Father, but, as Son, the 
second. As it is the Father's to give, it is the Son's to 
receive. And he delights”to acknowledge that all he 
has he has received. Therefore he says, ‘‘I seek not 
mine own glory,’’ ‘‘ I honor my Father.'’ Throughout 
the universe God alone is the possessor and author of 
all goodness. In no other way could Christ reveal God 
and the place he holds than by himself living in the 
most complete dependence upon him. As a Son he 
places himself under the Father, and so gives God the 
glory due to him. He knows that to acknowledge that 
his life and power is all received from the Father, in- 
stead of being a humiliation, is the very highest honor, 
because it is the only way for truly receiving and abid- 
ing in the glory of God. 

And as it is with the life Christ has, so with the work 
he does. There is the same divine harmony of entire 
subordination and dependence with perfect equality of 
power and glory. On the one hand it is, ‘* The Son 
can do nothing of himself ;’’ on the other, ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever the Father doeth, doeth’the Son likewise ; for the 
Father sheweth him all things."’ 

Christ acknowledges unhesitatingly, in presence of the 
unbelieving Jews, as well as of his disciples, that, 
though he have life in himself, even as the Father, it is 
a life that is only held, not as an inherent, independent 
power, but in a continual receptivity and dependence, 
and that both the works he does and the words he speaks 
are by the Father that dwelleth in him. 
things as he sees the Father do them. He only speaks 
as he hears the Father speak. ‘‘I can of mine own 
self do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and my judgment 
is just, because I seek not mine own will.’’ It is be- 
cause his every judgment is not his own, but the Father's, 
because his whole disposition is waiting on God, and 
letting him teach, that his judgment is infallibly and 
divinely just. All that the Son does openly on earth is 
nothing but the manifestation of the secret working of 
God in heaven. The Father and the Son are every mo- 
ment one ; the one does nothing without the other ; the 
Father works all in the Son, and the Son all in the 
power of the Father in him. And so the Father is 
the one God, of whom are all things, and the Son the 
one Lord, through whom are all things. 


He only does 


Such is the life of divine love. The majesty of the 
Father and the dependence of the Son unite in the one 
divine glory, —the Father loving the. Son, and giving him 
ali things, the Son loving the Father, and finding his 
only glory in seeking the Father's glory, by acknowledg- 
ing that he owes all to him. And this now is the di- 
vine authority of Christ as Son of man, that, having 
been found faithful unto death in his surrender to the 
Father's will, in his seeking the Father's honor, and in 
his giving the Father all the glory, God gave him all 
power in heaven and earth. To the Son of man, who 
was content to live in absolute self-effacement, to let God 
work all in him, God could and did give his own ever- 
lasting glory. Christ's divine authority has its root and 
reason in his entire subordination to the Father. 

And why have we insisted at such length on this truth ? 
Because the right apprehension of it is of more impor- 
tance to our spiritual life than is seen at first sight. 
Everything in it depends upon our knowing God, —what 
he asks and how he works. Christ came to reveal this. 
He opens up to us the secret of his own inner life, to 
teach us what is the true way,—the only way of having 
the life of God It was this knowledge of God 
living and working in us that we lost in the Fall. It is 
this alone, the Christ-like life of perfect submission and 
dependence, that can bring us back to God, and restore 
us to that place of authority and power for which man 
was created as ruler of the earth. 


in us. 


Just consider this a moment. When God made man, 
it was not that man might hold the life he received from 
God as a thing of his own, separate from God. No; 
but that he might be a habitation and a manifestation of 
God living and working in him: This was the glory to 
which God's creating love destined man,—that God's 
glory should dwell and shine out through him, by God's 
every moment being and doing in him all he was an¢ 
did. It was out of this blessed relationship of unceasing 
dependence and fellowship man fell. It is this Christ 
came torestore. And it was because, as Son of man, 
he lived this life of perfect humility and meekness and 
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resignation to God, that God counted him worthy of 
Leing invested with all his own authority. Christ's 
unlimited submission is the seurce and secret of his 
unlimited authority, ‘‘The Father hath given him 
authority to execute judgment, because he is the Son of 
man,’’ because as Son of man he took the place and 
lived the life by which man as a creature was to have 
glorified God. 

Christ's divine authority,—it is as we enter into its 
nature and true character, and see how it was only made 
possible and won by the most absolute submission to 
God, that we shall be able to render Christ the submis- 
sion which he claims, It is the ignorance of this that 
is the great cause of failure in the Christian life. We 
regard ourselves as under the authority of Christ just 
like the subjects of an earthly prince, separate from him, 
yet bound to obey him, But this is not the relation- 
ship. As Christ honored the Father by waiting for 
him to work everything in him, so we are to honor 
Christ by waiting on him to work everything in us. We 
are daily, continually, to depend on, to wait for, to look 
to, to trust in, nothing in ourselves or in any human 
means, but in Christ alone to work in us. The whole 
habit of our soul is to be faith, submission, dependence, 
»patience in our surrender to Christ and his most certain 
working in us. Instead of this, as many fear, hinder- 
ing us in our work, it will be found that, even as 
Christ worked unceasingly and effectually just because 
he did nothing of himself, but waited on the Father 
to work in him, the more perfect our dependence on 
Christ, the more abundant and the more fruitful will 
be our work. ‘Let our acknowledgment of Christ's au- 
thority and our submission to it be in harmony with 
what he reveals of its spiritual nature, in close imitation 
’ of the spirit which fitted him for it. 

Christ's divine authority, —let our personal submission 
to it be complete and entire. Christ has the power of 
life and death. He quickens whom he will and he exe- 
cutes judgment. Let us yield to him for the blessing of 
life unceasingly flowing from him to us. 
him to execute judgment in us on whatever is not yet 
wholly subject to him. Christ's authority is the ever- 
lasting proof that the one thing God desires and claims 
is submission, that entire submission as the one way to 
the blessing and glory of God. Let perfect submission, 
in great things as in the least, be the mark of the Christ 
life in us. Let us give up the two things together, —our 
own will and our own strength,—for Christ to will and 
to work in us. Submission and dependence will be to 
us the path to glory and power. As we share deeply 
with Christ in his spirit of entire subordination, he will 
share with us his authority, he will give us power to do 
‘*the greater works*’ ot which he spoke. 

Christ's divine authority, —let it be everything to us. 
Let us live like men ‘‘ under authority,’’ ever hearken- 
ing to know and to do his will. He will give us the 
power to say to one, ‘‘ Go,”’ and he goeth, and to another, 
««Come,'’ and he cometh. We long for power to influ- 
ence and bless men, to have rule over them ithe fear of 
God. As God exercises his authority thro: } ow Christ 
who said the Son can do nothing ot himself, so Christ 
will exercise his divine authority through men who, like 
him, ever say too, ‘‘ Nothing of myself."’ 

Wellington, South Africa. 
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A Schoolmaster of Last Century: 
Joseph Lancaster 


By Charles S. Bernheimer, Ph.D. 


bg LL that will may send their children and have 
them educated freely, and those that do not 
wish to have education for nothing may pay for it, if 
they please."' This was the inscription which Joseph 
Lancaster placed over the door of his schoolhouse in 
Southwark, London, which he, at the age of twenty, 
opened, in 1798, for the instruction of poor children. 
Joseph Lancaster was~the author of what was called 
after him the Lancasterian system of education. The 
essence of the system was the monitorial plan, which, it 
appears, had been adopted by Dr. Andrew Bell in 
schools of India just betore Lancaster put it into opera- 
tion in England ; so that, on the score of priority, 
credit belongs to Bell for the institution of the system. 
But Lancaster, by his initiative and energy in establish- 


Let us yield to” 
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ing and conducting schools, gave it a great impetus in 
Great Britain as well as in America. 

Sir Joshua Fitch says: ‘* It was merely a system of 
drill and mechanism by which large bodies of children 
could be made orderly and obedient, and by which the 
scholars who knew a little were made to help those who 
knew less. Neither the writings nor the practice of Bell 
and Lancaster throw any light on the principles of 
teaching, or were of any value as permanent contribu- 
tions to the literature of education. But relatively to 
the special needs and circumstances of their age, and to 
the wretched provision which then existed for the edu- 
cation of the poor, the work of these two men was of 
enormous value.’’ They emphasized the mutuality 
which should exist in the school ; they instructed thou- 
sands of children in the rudiments of education ; they 
aroused public interest in education, 

‘*By the aid of monitors,’’ said Lancaster, ‘‘ one 
master can teach a thousand boys.’’ In spelling, words 
were dictated by a monitor and spelt by the class. In 
arithmetic, similarly, problems were read to the class to 
be worked out. The appliances in his school were a 
few leaves torn from a spelling- book and pasted on 
boards, some slates, and a desk spread with sand opr 
which the children wrote with their fingers. There was 
an order, precision, and cheerfulness about the school 
which attracted attention. Lancaster inspired his young 
monitors with fondness for their work. So his personal- 
ity and plan contributed to bring about what were re- 
garded in his day most excellent results. He soon had 
to secure larger quarters. The king, the nobility, the 
wealthy, became his patrons, and in its best days his 
school had a thousand pupils. 

It was in 1805 that he was called to be interviewed by 
George III, and he was encouraged by the king to con- 
tinue his work, especially by the king's expressing, ‘‘It is 
my wish that every poor child in my dominions should be 
taught to read the Bible,’’ for it was one of Lancaster's 
earnest desires to spread the knowledge of the Bible. 

Lancaster traveled over the kingdom, starting schools, 
supervising their work, teaching, distributing prizes to 
deserving pupils, and giving contributions. He became 
so reckless iw his use of funds that he was soon involved 
heavily in debt. To save him and his system, the Royal 
Lancasterian Society was organized in 1808, and he was 
employed as instructor. But he could not get along 
with the Society, owing to his unbusinesslike methods, 
and his connection therewith was severed. The name 
of the Society was changed, in 1814, to the British and 
Foreign School Society, and it has been an important 
factor in educational movements in Great Britain up to 
the present time. ‘‘ Religious, but undenominational,’’ 
the watchword of the Society, is expressive ot Lancas- 
ter’s sentiment in teachjng. 

In 1818, Lancaster came to America, and the same 
year was placed in charge of the public schools which 
were being established in Philadelphia. His system was 
adopted here, and was continued for nearly twenty 
years, when, with a reorganization of the schools, it was 
agreed ‘‘to dispense, in part at least, with the imperfect 
aid of juvenile monitors taken from the classes.’’ 

Lancaster’ s system had become established in America 
before his arrival. In 1809, at the opening of a free 
school in New York City, De Witt Clinton, in a public 
speech, paid this tribute: ‘‘I contess I recognize in 
Lancaster the benefactor of the human race. I consider 
his system as creating a new era in education, as a 
blessing sent down from heaven to redeem the poor and 
distressed of this world from the power and dominion of 
ignorance."’ 

After leaving Philadelphia, Lancaster went to New 
York and other cities, not only of the United States, but 
of the North and South American continents, everywhere 
establishing his system. In 1829, he went to Canada, 
where the legislature made an appropriation to enable 
him to inaugurate his system ; but he soon became finan- 
cially embarassed, and removed to New York, where he 
died from injuries, the result of being run over by a car- 
riage, in 1838. 

Lancaster's enthusiasm for education, his ability to 
drill young people through the routine of studies, his 
control of subordinates who took charge of his various 
classes, enabled him to bring about results that gained 
him popularity and reward. Having gained these, his 
lack of discipline of himselt in his dealings with his 
fellow-men led him to an untoward career. 

With Lancaster the Lancasterian system, as a system, 
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died out, though his activity in education left an impress 
upon the schools of two.continents. 
Philadelphia. 
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Snap-Shots at Every-Day Life 


**Too Tired to Try Again ’’ 
By Charles Frederic Goss 


Y friend, the Rev. X. Pounder, has just told me a 
personal experience that may be of value to 
others besides preachers. 

He says that, on Sunday night, after ‘he has delivered 
his second: sermon, he sinks to the lowest possible ebb 
of physical and mental vitality. He creeps home in a 
state of mortification at his failures, which borders upon 
despair; is afraid to meet a member of his official 
board ; dare not look his children in the face for fear 
they will laugh at him ; dreads to retire to his room lest 
his wife should tell bim that she has overheard a trustee 
saying that one or two more such sermons as those 
would empty-the church—and the treasury ! 

On Monday morning his terror has vanished, but his 
despair remains, and he keeps saying to himself, ‘I can 
never make another sermon. I cannot think of another 
thing to talk about. My head is as empty as a_last year's 
bird’s nest. _No—I can never make another sermon.”’ 

Tuesday—he feels that he must. 

Wednesday—he believes that he can. 

Thursday—he begins to try. 

Friday—he sees a prospect of success. 

Saturday—he thinks he has produced a sermon that 
will turn the world upside down ! 

An individual experience that possesses elements of 
the universal—I should think ! 

If I know anything about the laws of life, a reaction 
sets in after every great effort. 

All the vital powers having been temporarily ex- 
hausted, the mind becomes conscious of its own empti- 
ness, and a panic ensues. 

I have for a long time thought that the remarks which 
are delivered from the edge of a nest by an old hen who 
has just laid an egg have been misunderstood. P 

Most people regard them as exclamations of triumph. 
To my ear, they are the utterances of despair. I hear 
her saying, as plainly as the hen language permits, 
‘‘T’ve done it this time ; but I can never do it again— 
never, never, never !’’ 

And yet, at about the same hour the next day, she 
sidles slowly and cautiously up to the nest with an ever- 
increasing confidence that, given a fair chance, she can 
perform this noble function of life at least once more ! 

And she does,—and so on until the whole “setting *’ 
of eggs lies sately in the nest. 

Learn a lesson from the old brown Leghorn hen ! 
How many sewing women in dingy attics will lay down 
a finished garment to-night, and, tired to the point of 
utter exhaustion and despair, creep off to bed saying 
bitterly to themselves, ‘‘1 have finished this one, but I 
can never do another !’’ 

How many “ bread-winners’’ will go home from their 
stores and offices and shops at the end of the month, 
look upon the faces of their-loved ones, and moan to 
their sad hearts, ‘‘I have stood off my creditors, or my 
critics, or the disease that is destroying me, this month ; 
but I cannot hold out through the next'’! 

My dear fellow, you are tired now.. Go to sleep, 
Nature is not dead yet. She will recover her tone ; the 
wonderful machine will go grinding on, and make an- 
other egg, or another dress, or another picture, or another 
sermon ; and when it comes time for you to lay it in the 
nest, it will be ready. } 

You have your work to do. God has cut it out for 
you. He will give you the eggs! Do not worry about 
the one that will be expected from you to-morrow. it 
will come. 

‘‘Ah! but there is always a last one,’’ you say. 
Yes, to be sure ; but not until God wills it. When it 
comes, your work will be done, and then you can depart. 
No one else will blame you. God will not blame you. 
Why should you blame yourself? 

Perhaps there is another function. After We have 
placed all our eggs in the nest, we may be permitted 
somehow and somewhere to brood over them and hatch 
them out. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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For Children at Home 


Tiny and the Burglars 
By Robb Zaring 


hy EE here, my little fellow |’ and at this the ‘‘ little 

fellow’’ started and looked around. He had 
just been barking at a tramp who had hesitated at the 
gate for a moment, and then, rather than be pestered 
by a barking dog, trudged on. ‘‘See here, you make 
just a little too much noise for one of your size."’ 

Tiny trembled and looked fearfully to find himself 
confronted by Major, his Newfoundland neighbor. He 
said nothing in reply. The fact is, he was always meek 
in that great, shaggy presence, and especially so this 
morning, aS it was evident his majesty was not in the 
best humor. There were times when Major was very 
kind to Tiny. Not only would he at such moments give 
him many kindly suggestions, but would even consent 
to play ponderously with his diminutive companion. 
But when Tiny became too familiar with the bush at the 
end of Major's tail, or Wakened him from his morning 
nap as he had just done by barking at the tramp, then 
patience ceased with him. 

The difference between these two neighbors was that 
Major had his meat thrown to him at regular meal-times, 
while Tiny was compelled to scratch in the ground, or 
stand guard over a rat-hole for hours before he could geta 
meal. Asa result, Major grew ponderous and clumsy, 
while Tiny developed such a wiry body and nervous dis- 
position that it was with difficulty he could refrain from 
giving vent to his feelings by dancing his approval or 
barking his disfavor. 

‘« Now there is no use in arousing the neighborhood 
this way. You never saw me run up and down inside 
of my fence and bark myself hoarse at nothing, and yet 
I am worth five of such as you.”’ 

Tiny looked timidly up, but immediately lowered his 
gaze when he caught sight of the stern face before him. 

‘I can’t for the life of me, see why a woman stands 
keeping such afellow as you are anyway,—too insignifi- 
cant to be fine-looking, like myself, and only fit for 
children to play with occasionally. My advice to*you 
would be to keep still and stop disturbing the comfort of 
others, older and niore respectable than yourself.’’ And 
with a parting growl he turned, walked swaggeringly 
away, and fell down upon a sunny spot for the remainder 
of his nap. 

Poor Tiny ! He stood there for almost a minute after 
Major had dismissed him ere he found courage to_lift 
his eyes.from the ground and cast them timidly around. 

By this time Major was asleep, and Tiny crept around 
to the back porch. He looked at his bony little feet and 
remembered the statement of the lecturer that he was 
insignificant. He was convinced of that fact himself 
now. Of what use was he, anyway? And he whined 
piteously as that question took possession of him. 

At that moment the gate clicked and another tramp 
shuffled around to the rear. Tiny gathered his strength 
for a series of shrill barks, but caught himself just in time, 
when he thought of what Major the great would say. So 
he turned and went under the porch with a broken spirit. 

Perhaps he was wrong in doing as he had. He ought 
Why could he 
not be quiet like his Newfoundland neighbor? And why 
could he not let other people do as they pleased ? These 
questions stayed with him all the afternoon, and at even- 
ing, when he retired to his pallet behind the wood-box, 
it was with the determination that he would never again 
wake anybody or distract the neighbors. With this con- 


not to disturb a peaceful community. 


clusion made, he went to sleep. 
it must have been after midnight when he was awak- 
ened by a -strange grating sound at the window. He 
jumped to his feet, and, peeping over the wood-box, saw 
One was hold- 
ing the sash up while the other came softly through. 
what should he do? 


two dark forms at the kitchen window. 


' 


Mercy ! He would bark, of 
Just then he remem- 
bered his humiliation of tne day before, No, he could 
not bark; Major might hear him and lecture more 
severely than ever on the morrow. 

While he stood there trembling in every muscle, with 
conflicting thoughts running through his mind, the men 
both crept through the window, and stood but a few feet 
from him conversing in whispets. 


course, and waken the family. 
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**T tell you,’’ 
made next door.’’ 

‘*And didn’t we get around that Newfoundland dog 
all right? He lay there snoozing through it all. I 
wouldn't have such a fellow as that."’ 

*« Now let's get to work,’’ continued the first whisperer. 
«¢ That money is in the dresser drawer and the silver is 


said one, ‘‘that was a good haul we 


in the closet,’’ and the two robbers made preparation to 
leave the kitchen for the remainder of the house. _ 

Poor Tiny! He trembled violently, first thinking of 
his mistress and next remembering Major. What would 
Major say and do should he waken every one? But 
then what would his mistress do should all her valuables 
be stolen? It was a terrible moment for the poor little 
fellow. 

Suddenly the thought flashed across him, ‘‘ they might 
kill some one.’’ Horrible to think ! : 

He could stand it no longer. The men were now 
passing into the dining-room, and one of them was 
stealthily going toward the closet. 

‘* Bow—-wow-wow-wow-wow-wow-wow ! Bow! Bow! 


-Bow—wow-—wow-—wow-—wow-wow-wow !”’ 
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lamb without blemish and without spot, even the blood of 
Christ (& Pet.1 ; 18, 19). 

Lesson 3.— Superintendent: Christ’s First Miracle. 

Teachers: This beginuing of his signs did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee, and manifested his glory (Johu 2: 11). 

Scholars: And his disciples believed on him (John 2: 11), 

Auli: We know that thou art a teacher come from God: for 
no man can do these signs that thou doest, except God be 
with him (John 3 : 2). 

Lesson 4.—Superintendent ; Christ and Nicodemus, 

Teachers: Ar.d as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil- 
derness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: that who- 
soever believeth may in him have eternal life (John 3 : 14). 

Scholars 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life (John 3 : 16). 

All: 
earth ; 


For God so loved the world, that he gave his 


Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
for | am God, and there is none else (Isa. 45 : 22), 
Lesson 5.— Superintendent; Christ at Jacob’s Well. 
Teachers - If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, 
Give me to drink ; thou wouldest have asked of him, and he 
would have given thee living water (John 4 : lo). 
Scholars : Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 


Jesus answered and said unto her, 


- 


From the other room came a 
muffled word, then a hasty retreat and a mad rush across 
the kitchen floor, anda plunge through the open window. 
As they passed they kicked at Tiny, who by this time was 
jumping wildly about in the middle of the floor and bark- 
ing furiously. 

‘*What is the matter with Tiny, my dear?’’ asked 
Mrs. Carleton. 


It was all up now. 


But Mr. Carleton did not stay to reply. 

‘‘Why, Tiny, what ails you ?’’ 

For an answer, Tiny jumped through the open window. 

‘‘ Burglars !'’ exclaimed Mr. Carleton, and in a few 
minutes the whole neighborhood was aroused. 

‘*Did they succeed in getting anything, Mr. Carle- 
ton ?"’ 

‘*No, but if it hadn't been for Tiny, we might all 
have been killed.’’ 

‘You dear, dear dog !'’ and Mrs. Carleton took the 
little trembling fellow in her arms and hugged him 
closely, ‘‘1 wouldn't give you for all the dogs in the 
neighborhood."’ 

The next morning, the children played a long time 
with Tiny, picking him up and kissing him as one of 
their company, and after they had gotten ready for school, 
and had said ‘‘good-by'’ to mama, they said ‘‘ good- 
by'’ to Tiny too, and tied a pretty blue ribbon around 
his neck. 

Tiny had forgotten the past and was happy in the 
present, for he realized that he had driven away two 
burglars. 

What did he care for any other dog now? He ran 
out in the yard as happy as it was possible for a dog to 
be, and thought he saw old Major tied to a stake back 
by the stable, though he did not look twice, for he did not 
really care about Major now. 

He had done his duty, and that made him happy. 


Indianapolis, Ind: 
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For the Superintendent 
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A School Review for the First 
Quarter 


Editor's Note.—Any number of copies of this review exercise, 
oe rr for convenient use, may be had of John D. Wattles & Co., 
ublishers of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Wainut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at 75 cents per hundred, postage free. 
Lesson 1.— Superintendent; Christ the True Light. 
Teachers: In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God, All things were made by him; and 
without him was not anything made that hath been made 


(John 1 : 1-3). 

Scholars: In him was life; and the life was the light of 
men (John 1 : 4). 

All. If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 


fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin (1 John 1 : 7). 

Lesson 2.— Superintendent: Christ’s First Disciples. 

Teachers. Again on the morrow John was standing, and 
two of his disciples ; and he looked upon Jesus as he walked, 
and saith (John 1 : 35, 36). 

Scholars. Behold the Lamb of God (John 1 : 36). 


All; Ye were redeemed .. . with precious blood, as of a 


give him shall never thirst (John 4 : 14). 
All; He that is athirst, let him come: he that will, let him 
take the water of life freely (Rev. 22 : 17). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent ; The Nobleman’s Son Healed, 

Teachers: And there was a certain nobleman, whose son 
was sick at Capernaum. When he heard that Jesus was come 
out of Judea into Galilee, he went unto him, and besought 
him that he would come down, and heal his son; for he was 
at the point of death (Jolin 4 : 46, 47). 

Scholars: Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and him- 
self believed, and his whole house (John 4 : 53). 

All: Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits: . . : 2, 3). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent: Christ’s Divine Authority. 

Teachers ; For neither doth the Father judge any man, but 
he hath given all judgement unto the Son ; that all may honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father. 


. who healeth all thy diseases (Psa. 103 


He that honoureth 
not the Son honoureth not the Father which sent him (John 
5 : 22, 23). 

Scholars: This is indeed the Christ, 
world (John 4 : 42). 

All; Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honour, and : 
12). 


the Saviour of the 


glory, and blessing (Rev. 5 : 
Lesson 8.—<Superintendent:; Christ 


Thousand. 


Feeding the Five 


Now 
So the men sat down, in 


Teachers: Jesus said, Make the people sit down, 
there was much grass in the place. 
number about five thousand,. Jesus therefore took the loaves ; 
and having given thanks, he distributed to them that were set 
down ; likewise also of the fishes as much as they would 
(John 6 : 10, 11). ; 

Scholars : 1 am the bread of life (John 6 : 35). 


All; Lord, evermore give us this bread (John 6 : 34). 


Lesson 9.— Superintendent; Christ at the Feast. 

Teachers ; But when it was now the midst of the feast Jesus 
went up into the temple, and taught. ... Now on the last 
day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying 
(John 7 : 14, 37). 

Scholars: Vf ‘any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink (John 7 : 37). 

All; Give me this water, that I thirst not (John 4 : 15). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent ; Christ Freeing from Sin. 
Teachers; Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Every one that committeth sin is the bondservant of sin. 
And the bondservant abideth not in the house for ever: the 
son abideth for ever (John 8 : 34, 35). 

Scholars : If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed (John 8 : 36). 

All; Thanks be to God, that, whereas ye were servants of 
sin, ye became obedient from the heart; . . . and being made 
free from sin, ye became servants of righteousness (Rom. 6 : 
17, 18). 

Lesson 11.— Superintendent; Christ Healing the Blind 
Man. 

Teachers : We answered, The man that is called Jesus made 


clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to Si- 


loam, and wash: so I went away and washed, and I received 
sight (John 9: 11). 
Scholars. One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 


now f see (John 9 : 25). 

All; Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law (Psa, 119 : 18). 

Lesson 12.— Superintendent; Christ the Good Shepherd. 

Teachers; 1 am the good shepherd; and [| know mine 
own, and mine own know me, even as the Father knoweth 
me, and I know the Father (John to : 14, 15). 

Scholars: 1 am the good shepherd: the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep (John to : 11), 
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41; The Lord is my’ shepherd ; I shal] not want (Psa. 
23:1). ° 
b 

Superintendent: My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me (Jobn fo : 27), 

Ali: These are they which follew the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth. These were purchased from among men, to be 
the firstfruits unto God and unto the Lamb (Rev. 14: 4). 
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How the Tabernacle. Sunday-School 
of Indianapolis Works 


By William C, Hall- 


N complying with the Editor's request to write some- 
4 thing concerning the Tabernacle Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school, I do so with a full appreciation of how very 
much we must improve before we can feel satisfied with 
our efforts, and hope that others will contribute articles to 
The Sunday School Times that will greatly help us to do 
etter work in this most fruitful vineyard, the Sunday- 


school. The motto upon which we build is, ‘* All the 
church in Sunday-school, all the Sunday-school in 
church.’’ So we work to have the whole church-mem- 


bership in our school, which numbered, at the last report, 
ten hundred and twelve. To that end, wehave added to 

- our school the two departments, —namely, Home Depart- 
ment and Cradle Roll Department. The first enables all 
who for whatever reason cannot attend the sessions of the 
main school to unite with this department, and so really 
be members of the school, yet not attend the regular ses- 
sions. We find that this department graduates many 
into our Bible department of the main school, The 
other enables us to enrol the names of the babies (send- 
ing to them a certificate of membership), and in so do- 
ing keep track of them until the time comes (at the age 
of four years) for them to enter our primary department. 
If they do not come at that time, we go after them. At 
least once a year we call the cradle roll, and, in so do- 
ing, keep in touch with the homes where there are mem- 
bers of this department. 

We think it necessary that each member of our 
school (except primary department) have and own our 

, text-book, « The Bible,'’ and bring the same to school 
every Sunday. We have so succeeded in this that at 
any session of our school, in asking for a show of Bibles, 
over ninety per cent will hold up their own Bible. We 
have helped this along by giving to every graduate from 
the primary department a Bible. This is done in public 
at the same time that we deliver their diplomas. No 
lesson helps are allowed to be used in the classes by 
either teacher or scholar. 

We have regular order of service, and these are 
changed at least once every quarter. These are arranged 
not only to gain the attention of the school (which they 
do), and so have perfect discipline, but also that they 
may be a means of instruction to scholar and teacher ; 
and when an order of service is discarded, the majority 
of the membership have it committed to mer 

I here insert a copy of an order of service lately used 
in our school. One thing I wish to emphasize: at the 
tap of bell, there is immediate silence. 


Order of Service 
for the 
Tabernacle Sunday-School, 


Cor. Meridian and Eleventh (Old Second) Streets, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





School opens promptly at 2.30 P.M. 





(A warning bell will be rung two minutes before the opening. ) 
Bell (school rises). 
Silent prayer. 
Singing (Doxology). 
The One Hundredth Psalm 
Men and Boys 
Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, 
All ye lands ! 
Serve the Lord with gladness ; 
Come before his presence with singing, 
Know ye that the Lord he is God ; 
It is he that hath made us, and we are his, 
We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
Women and Girls 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
And into his courts with praise ; 
Give thanks unto him, and bless his name, 
For the Lord is good ; 
His mercy endureth forever, 
And his faithfulness unto all generations. 
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Singing : ‘‘ Glad Welcome we Sing."’ 

‘The law of the Lord (school seated). 
mandments ) 

Primary department. 

Doctrine (school standing) : 

Be not carried away by divers and strange teachings, for it is 
good that the heart be established by grace. 

May God in his great mercy grant unto us that, having received 
Jesus Christ the Lord, we may walk in him, rooted and builded 
up in him, and established in our faith, even as we have been 
taught, abounding in thanksgiving. 

What ancient statement appropriately sets forth the faith of the 
Christian Church ? 

The Apostles’ Creed (school repeats the creed). 

Gloria Patri. 

Singing (school seated). 

Prayer (all heads bowed). 

Singing. 


(School repeats Com- 


Lesson Study 
Special notices : 

1. Before beginning the lesson work, teachers will please gather 
the class offerings, mark class book, and place where secretary 
can get it without disturbing the class. 2. A warning bell will be 
rung five minutes before the close, and a double bell at the close 
of the lesson period. -3. Face the desk with as little disturbance 
as possible when the double bell is rang. 

Singing (school seated). 

Reports. Announcements. 

Singing (school standing) : ‘‘ Peace, peace, farewell." 

' May the peace of God which passeth all understanding guard 
your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus. 

The Lord watch between me and thee when we are absent one 
from another. Amen, , 


A Few Words 


To the Officers: Be in the school at least five minutes before 
the opening of the Sabbath s session. Do not disturb the teach- 
ers during the lesson period. 

To the Teachers: Be in your places every Sabbath five minutes 
before the opening of the school session. Support the officers 
heartily in all their efforts. Send a substitute when you are 
obliged to be absent, and notify the superintendent you have 
done so. 

To the Home Department Members: Occasionally visit the 
school, or send a message of good-will and encouragement to the 
school ; it will be read in open session, and will show the mem- 
bers you are interested in the work. 

To the Scholars ; Remember that whispering, talking, or chan- 
ging seats during the opening and closing exercises, distract atten- 
tion, and retard the service, as the leader cannot proceed until 
there is perfect quiet. ; 

To the Late Comers: Please remain:in the vestibule until there 
is a-change. in the school exercises, when the leader will wait for 
you to go to your seat. Do not distract the attention of others 
by coming in while they are engaged in worship. 

To Visitors: You are always welcome, but, if you like the 
school, why not join, and come every Sabbath? If you are not 
able to join the school, come again and as often as youcan. You 
are welcome to retain a copy of this order of service. 

To Other Schools: We should be glad to exchange orders of 
service, programs, and other printed matter with you. Mutual 
assistance can thus be rendered. Address the pastor, the Rev. 
J. Cumming Smith, or the superintendent, Mr. W. C. Hall. 

To Ail; The new hymns, ‘Glad Welcome we Sing,’ and 
‘* Peace, Peace, Farewell,”’ in this order of service, are used by 
permission of composer, the Rev, Dwight E. Marvin, by whom 
they are copyrighted. The term ‘“‘ Holy Catholic Church,"’ as 
used in the Creed, has no reference to the Roman Catholic 
Church, but to the body of believers. The best definition of the 
words is found in Ephesians 3 : 15, where the Church Universal 
is referred to as the ‘‘ whole family in heaven and earth.” 


We strive to make our school so interesting that all 
will be anxious to attend every session, To promote at- 
tendance and promptness we have adopted an Honor 
Roll, upon which are placed the names of scholars, 
teachers, and officers who have attained to that honor. 
The roll is framed, and hangs in a conspicuous place in 
our main schoolroom. 

Four things are necessary to reach the standard of ex- 
cellence of one hundred per cent: 1. Must be present. 
2. Must be on time ; thatis, before bell taps. 3. Must 
bring an offering. 4. Must bring their own Bible. 

One hundred per cent being the standard of excel- 
lence, we deduct ten for each one of the above require- 
ments which may not be met. The average for the 
quarter must be seventy per cent or over to have name 
placed on Honor Roll. 

To show our love and sympathy with the members of 
the school, we send, to every one who is detained at 
home by sickness, flowers, which are furnished by the 
different classes to the school for this purpose. We use 
them for decorating our schoolroom, and at the close ot 
the school session our Flower Committee send them to 
all who have been reported sick. I could tell of many 
instances of how God has used these flowers to advance 
his cause. 

We, of course, celebrate Rally Day, at which service 
(and all other special services) we not only reserve a special 
place for, but also send special invitations to, our Home 
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Department. At these 
program. 

We also have our annual ‘‘ Decision Day,’’ which 
God has wonderfully blessed, in having many on that 


services we prepare a specizl 


.day make a public profession, and acknowledge, before 


the school, Jesus as a personal Saviour, uniting with our 
church, or, if parents are members of other churches, 
we advise them to unite with the church of their parents, 
and so advise their parents, also the pastor of the church 
selected. 

We advise class organization, with a system of inter- 
visitation between teacher and scholars, with an occa- 
sional class social. At least once a year the school gives 
a reception to the whole congregation of our church and 
their friends. We believe in a generous use of printer's 
ink. I cannot go into details, but give one way that has 
done our school much good. We furnish for use in the 
church substantial Japanese fans, with the following 
label pasted thereon : 





To add to your comfort this fan is furnished you by 
The Tabernacle Sunday-School 
Which meets every Sunday at 9.30 A.M. 





Come and meet with us next Sunday morning 





All the church in Sunday-school. 


Ovn Motto: All the Sunday-school in church. 











We have a large ‘‘Attendance Thermometer,’’ which 
we had made in exact imitation of a regular thermome- 
ter. This marks the ‘Attendance last Sunday’’ and 
‘« Attendance tu-day."’ 

We have a Reception Committee to meet and 
greet every one who attends our school, see that all 
visitors receive attention, and meet the superintendent or 
one of his assistants, making them feel that we would like 
to have them come again, and, if possible, join with us. 
We have succeeded in teaching generosity in giving (our 
average weekly per capita contribution is over four and 
a.half cents), not only to ourchurch boards, but we have 
regular ‘‘special collections,’’ for benevolent objects 
outside of our own church ; namely, (1) state and inter- 
national Sunday-school work, (2) flower mission free 
hospital for children, (3) free kindergartens, (4) girls’ 
industrial school, (5) poor children’s Christmas. 

We have learned at our Christmas celebration to give 
instead of to get. To that end our contributions are 
great enough each year to give a Christmas dinner to 
poor children and their parents. These families are 
recommended to us by members of our church and 
school, also by the city charity organizations. Each of 
these families is visited by our Sunday-schoof Commit- 
tee, and, if worthy, is invited. They not only receive 
as good a dinner as we ourselves have at home, but are 
also supplied with such clothing as they need, books, 
dolls, toys, etc. Many of these articles are furnished by 
the scholars from their own playthings, which they have 
had replaced by new ones at Christmas. After doing 
this we often have money enough left to give to other 
objects. 

Our school derives much more pleasure from such a 
Christmas celebration than from the ‘‘ getting’’ kind we 
formeriy had, and under no circumstances could our 
school be made to go back to the old way. Our church 
gives up its Sunday-night service at Christmas to the 
Sunday-school, at which time we have a real Christmas 
celebration, one that makes every one in attendance feel 
that they are celebrating the birthday of Jesus our — 
Saviour. 

In this article I cannot go into all the minutiz that 
help to make our school even what it is. But one thing 
officers and teachers try to do ; that is, to fill their posi- 
tions seven days a week, instead of only during the school 
session on Sunday. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Australian political ballot has sug- 
gested to George A. Chace, of the 
First Christian Sunday-school of Fall 
River, Massachusetts, a method of home Bible study. 
What is contemplated by this scheme is shown in the 
title, ‘‘ The Mastery. of John’s Gospel.'’ Any member 
of the schocl is a ‘‘legal voter’* who promises to read 
each of the first seven chapters of John through twice. 
A registrar and wardens are appoinced by the superin- 
tendent, and the other election officers by the school, 


Australian Ballot 
in the 
Study of John 























March 11, 1899 


The voter, after reading the first chapter ot the Gospel, 
places a cross opposite one of the three suggested names 
of the chapter, or writes a new name in a blank space 
below the printed titles, to indicate his preference as to 
title, and at the left of the card, under the initials 
««B. V.,"’ the best verse is indicated by the voter. At 
the bottom of the card the voter signs his name. Three 
cards comprise the series to cover the twenty-one chap- 
ters of the Gospel. The ballot now being used is a card 
7% 4% inches, with a pencil attached by a white cord, 
containing the following matter : 
The Mastery of John’s Gospel 

Mark one 
in every 


chapter X 


CHAPTER. NAME OF CHAPTER. 





“The John Baptist Chapter. bos 
&. The Beginning Chapter. 
The John and Nathanael Chapter. 





The Cana Chapter. be 
es The Cana and Jerusalem Chapter. 
The Wedding and Passover Chapter. 





The Nicodemus Chapter. She 
3- The Eternal Life Chapter. 
The Nicodemus and John Chapter. 








4- The Woman and Nobleman Chapter. 
The Samaria and Capernaum Chapter. 





The Thirty-eight-Year Infirmity Chapter. Be 
5- The Pool of Bethesda Chapter. 
The Sabbath and Father Chapter. 





The Five Thousand Chapter. 
6. The Bread of Life Chapter. 
The Walking on the Sea Chapter. 





The Feast of Tabernacles Chapter. 
7 The Brethren and Officers Chapter. 
The Teaching in the Temple Chapter. 
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_ A circular-letter has been sent to the homes of the 
five hundred families in the parish, and is here given : 
First Christian Sunday-School 

’ 
FALL RIVER, February, 1899. 





DEAR FRIEND: 

You are cordially invited to the Sunday-school next 
Sabbath, when the first ballot upon “*‘ The Mastery of John's 
Gospel"’ will be distributed. There will be chosen a registrar, 
wardens, inspectors, and a committee of one from each class to 
handle the ballots and collect the votes when completed and re- 
turned some weeks later. Persuade your friend to become a 
member of the school with you. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANCES W. MOoRE, CHARLES B. FREELOVE, 


Assistant. Secretary. 
Rev. C. E. LUCK, CHARLES W. BLACKWAY, 
Pastor. Treasurer. 


GEORGE A. CHACE, Superintendent. 
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For the Teacher 


A Continuous Review 
By Annie E. Wilson 


DON'T know whether it is generally the case, but I 

have often noticed in different schools a disposition 

to think of review Sunday as one of minor importance, 

and to be a little indifferent about coming to Sunday- 
school on that day. 

Now, while it is true the ground has all been gone 
over before, it seems to me a matter of very great im- 
portance, not only because the practical lessons become 
more indelibly stamped upon our memory by this sec- 
ond impress, .but also because, in the more distant 
glance at the combined lessons, we get a broader, com. 
pleter, truer idea of the teaching of that portion of God's 
Word. To use a common simile, it is first to explore a 
beautiful valley,—noting its fertile fields, its limpid 
streams, its noble forests, its human life, —then, standing 
on some distant hilltop, to take in with a glance the 
perfect whole. 

I have seen many different plans of review by super- 
intendent and teacher, which should have thoroughly 


interested those who were studying the lesson, but mani- 
festly did not draw a full school. 

I sometimes wonder if it is not, in part at least, an 
unconscious dread on the part of the scholars of being 
asked a hard question. If it is, would it not somewhat 
relieve the difficulty to have intermediate, partial re- 
views ? 

For instance, a summing up by the superintendent, as 
well as teacher, of the best points of the lesson at the 
close of each Sundaf’s session, and then~a glancing 
back at the end of each month. 

Or a very good idea is to provide each member of the 
class with a pocket edition of the International Lessons, 
or some such convenience, and have them use the blank 
pages to record, from memory, the title, the golden 
text, and one or more practical lessons of specjal value 
to themselves each Sunday. The Sunday before review, 
take time to run over these little individual briefs to- 
gether in the class. The scholars will thus become 
gradually familiar with the subject as a whole, and con- 
sequently less afraid of it. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Too Great Variety—a Danger 
By Louise Ordway Tead 


HANGE upon change, variety upon variety,—so 

seems to run the modern teaching motto which 

used to read, ‘‘ Line upon line, precept upon precept."’ 

This feeling of a need of change runs through all Sun- 

day-school work, especially that for the younger chil- 

dren. ‘‘ We must keep up with the new methods,’’ say 
our teachers, with but a dim idea of what is meant. 

‘We must engage in child-study,’’ they say, and 
seek out books on psychology in which they bury them- 
selves, while the little people live on undisturbed in 
thetr own beautiful child-world. 

1. Variety in Sunday-school programs. ‘Too great vari- 
ety, especially with the younger children, is not desira- 
ble. Only once in seven-days is this program followed, 
and then only for a short hour. There is little oppor- 
tunity for the children to tire of it. It takes time to 
learn the songs and Scripture selections used. The 
call, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,"’ 
with which every. Sunday-school session. might well 
begin, has been heard by teachers for twenty, thirty, or 
forty years, as the case may be ; the children have heard 
it only two or three years, Thus it is with all the beau- 
tiful words of Scripture which are so familiar to an older 
Christian. 

Three months is short enough time to use one pro- 
gram in a primaty class, with, of course, slight variations 
from week to week. 

2. Variety in lessons. Many teachers sigh as the 
same passage is selected year after year for the lesson, as 
is the case with some of our most familiar Bible inci- 
dents. It is a well-known fact to those of us who are 
mothers that children love a repetition of their favorite 
stories. Wearily have we read again and again to our 
little folks the old, old stories. A Bible story-book by 
Faith Latimer, published some years ago, had this sug- 
gestive title, ‘‘ Dear Old Stories Told Once More."’ 
When, however, these dear old stories come in the Sun- 
day-school lessons, many teachers think they must search 
for new and striking ways of presenting them. 

Easter will soon be here, and then there will be a 
brisk search for a new way of presenting its beautiful 
truth of the new and risen life. Cocoons, eggs, seeds, 
bulbs; and other objects, will probably be used, but 
what will the children gain from them? The writer not 
long since conducted a primary teachers’ conference at 
a Sunday-school convention. The subject was Easter. 
There were thirty or forty bright, intelligent teachers 
present. Among other questions presented to them was 
this : ‘‘In your own experience, what ideas have you 
known children to gain from any of the symbols used at 
Easter ?’’ In all that company only one teacher could 
give any instance of a child receiving a definite idea 
from these symbols. ‘This teacher was a kindergartner, 
and she gave one instance in which the child probably 
had gotten the idea she wished to convey. The writer 
came away convinced that. a far more helpful Easter 
lesson is found ih the fourteenth chapter of John, in the 
beautiful words of our Saviour, where he speaks of his 
own risen life, and-his hope to welcome to a share in it 
all his children. 
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The symbols we use in this connection seem expres- 
sive to older minds, but are not so to children. 

3. Variety in illustrations. There is a bewildering 
variety here, especially for the teacher in the primary 
grade. There are objects of all kinds,—sand maps, 
cloth maps, dissected maps, paper chains, blocks, sew- 
ing-cards, painting-cards, even dolls dressed to person- 
ate Bible characters, and paper figures cut from pictures. 
Then there is the blackboard, the stencil, pictures made 
on purpose to illustrate the lesson, with cards like them, 
and selections from old and modern masters, brought 
within the means of every one. 

Some teachers excel in using one of these, some an- 
other. Wise the teacher who selects the kind of illus- 
trative work she can do best, and adheres to it, without 
seeking so great a variety. If you have success with a 
sand map, use it; if you can draw on the blackboard 
with good effect, do it. Pictures are in many ways the 
easiest and best illustrations, and many can ase them. 

We may, then, draw this conclusion: Too great 
change and variety, too many flitting impressions, are 
not calculated to benefit children, or give them stability 
of character. ‘‘ Line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept,’’ will be a good motto as long as character-building 
is as it is, and teachers will continue to need patience in 
using that which is old to them, but comes with peren- 
nial newness to each succeeding generation of children, 

Somerville, Mass. 
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There are many methods of summon- 
ing Scripture to explain Scripture. 
Some persons work advantageously 
by tabular groupings, some by less systematic arrange- 
ments. Here is a graphic mode adopted by one teacher. 
It is a sort of chart of the passages throwing side-lights, 
near or remote, upon the first chapter of John. Graphic 
methods of this sort have the same kind of advantage 
as the genealogical tree : they show text relationships, 
close and far, at one glance. 


Home-Made 
Study Chart 





If there is virtue in calling a spade a 
Being and Not 


> wi spades ar a 
Being a Baby spade when spades are under discus- 


sion, so there is still more virtue in a 
right classification of mankind, so far as possible, by 
ages. Neither young men and young women nor grow- 
ing youths like to be addressed from the desk as ‘dear 
children."’ To say the least, it lessens their respect for 
the speaker, because it shows how little discrimination 
he has. Similarly, it is a habit with some workers among 
the primary ages to call all young children ‘‘ babies."’ 
There are even parents who are guilty of calling their 
youngest child, even though he be six or eight years 
old, ‘‘ Baby.'’ Parents and teachers who cannot be 
more discriminating than this are not likely to do justice 
to the claims of child nature at any age. A baby of one 
or two years is a very different creature from a child of 
six, as is a child of six very different from one of ten. 
The better these differences are discerned and appreci- 
ated, the more fairly and effectually will the children be 
taught and trained. 
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‘Lesson Helps 


Lesson 13, March 26, 800 


First Quarterly Review 
Titles and Golden Texts 


1. CHRIST THE TRUE LIGHT, 

In him was life ; and the life was the light of men.—jJeAn 
ae 

2. CHRIST S FIRST DISCIPLES, 

Behold the Lamb of God.—/oAn 1 - 36. 

3. CHRIST’ S FIRST MIRACLE, 

And his disciples believed on him,—/o/n 2 + 71. 

4. CHRIST AND NICODEMUS, 

Fer God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.—/otn 3 - 76. 

5. CHRIST AT JACOB'S WELL, 

Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst. —/ohu 4° 14. 

6. THE NOBLEMAN'S SON HEALED. 

Jesiis said unto him, Thy son liveth: and himself believed, 
anil his whole house.—/o/n ¢ : 53. 

7- CHRIST’ S DIVINE AUTHORITY. 

This is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of 
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Recapitulation 


OR three months John’s presentations of Jesus have been 
under consideration. Im the Pre-View for this quarter, 


the general and special topics were sct forth thus : 


The Unsearchable Riches of Christ 


Pre-existent Glory Incarnated. 

. Personal Attractiveness Ifustrated. 
. Power over Matter Manifested. 

. Divine Instruction Imparted. 

Free Salvation Proffered. 

Power over Disease Manifested, 
Divine Honors Claimed. 

. Caring for the Hungry. 

Calling to the Thirsty. 

. Liberating the Bondmen. 


Speyprayrn 


11. Bestowing Sight on the Blind. 
12. Shepherding the Flock. 


Severally considered, the lessons, as presented im outline 
from week to week, may be thus reviewed : 

Lesson 1.—God’s Son is here presented so as to display 
** Pre-existent Glory Incarnated.’’ ‘The lesson shows (1) The 
Pre-existent Word, in all his glory; (‘2) The Manifested 
Word, with glimpses of his work; and (3) The Incarnate 
Word, he being made flesh, and dwelling among us. 
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(2) A Momenteus Disclosure, covering the fulness and the 
freeness of the blessings he gives. 

Lesson 6.—In the incident of the healing of the nobleman’s. 
Son. we behold ‘‘ Power over Disease Manifested.’’ There: is 
(4) Critical IIness Reported, and (2) Healing Power Dis- 
played. 

Lesson 7.—In this profound passage we certainly find 
“ Divine Honors Claimed.’’ Jesus here presents himself as 
(4) Imitating the Father’s Example, (2) Enjoying the Fatlrer’s 
Love, and (3) Bestowing the Father’s Rewards, thus assuming 
equatity with God in all these respects. 

Lesson 8.—Here we see Jesus ‘ Caring for the Hungry.’’ 
Three features are conspicuous : (1) The Hungry Crowd, (2) 
Fhe Scant Supply, and (3) The Ample Distribution, the 
whole illustrating strongly his sympathy and power. 

Lesson 9.—Here we see Jesus ‘‘ Calling to the Thirsty.’ 
He was (1) Teaching in the Temple. ‘There he way (2) 
Pressed by his Foes, but also (3) Honored by his Friends. In 
the presence of all, however, he cries out that all may hear. 
(4) Calling te the Thirsty, thus offering to satisfy their 
longings. 

Lesson 10.—In this lesson Jesus appears “‘ Liberating the 
Bondmen.”’ (1) The Bondage is described, (2) The Libera- 
tor fs presented, and (3) The Liberation is portrayed in most 
attractive form. 

Lesson 11.—** Bestowing Sight on the Blind ”’ is the next 
werk in which the Lord is presented. There appears (4) The 
Man Born Blind, (2) The Saviour Bestowing 
Sight, and (3) The People Indulging Discus- 
sion, these together rounding up this wonder- 
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the world,—/Jo/n 4g : 42. 


8. CHRIST FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. 


I am the bread of life.—/ohnu 6 + 35. 1 
9g. CHRIST AT THE FEAST. 
If any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink.—/ohn 7 : 37. 
Lo. CHRIST FREEING FROM SIN, Ist 
If the Son therefore shall make you free, a} 


ye shall be free indeed. —/o/u 8 - 36. 


Et. CHRIST HEALING THE BLIND MAN. 
One thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.—/odn 9 - 25. 


12. CHRIST THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
lam the good shepherd: the good shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep.—/o/iu s0: 
ore 
13. REVIEW. 
My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, 
and they follow me.—/odu 0 : 27. 
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Scripture Readings for 
Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
Review by reading Chapters 1 to 10 


Sun.— Christ the True Light (chap. 7). The 
Word, the Life, the Light (1-18). The 
witness of John (19-28). Continued as to 
the Lamb of God (29-34). Christ's first 
diseiples (35-51). 

Mon.— Christ in Galilee and at the Passover 
(chaps. 2, 7). Christ's first miracle (1-11). 
At Jerusalem he cleanses the temple (12- 
25). Christ and Nicodemus (3 : 1-16). 
John's further testimony (17-36). 

Tues.— Christ in Samaria, Galilee, and Jeru- 
salem (chaps. 4. 5). Christ at Jacob's well 
(1-30). ‘The sower, the reapers, the har- 
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ful story. 

Lesson 12,—The lessons of the quarter close 
with this presentation of Jesus ‘‘ Shepherding 
the Flock.’’ We see (1) Jesus the True 
Shepherd, as distinct from all pretenders and 
impostors ; (2) Jesus the Only Door, by which 
alone legitimate entrance to the true fold can 
be had; and (3) Jesus the Good Shepherd, 
possessing all the qualities. which make him 
attractive and powerful. 

‘““The Unspeakable Riches of Christ ’’ are 
evident in all these views. 
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Review Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D, 


HEN Christ came, religion, except with 

a few pious souls, had for ages, even 

in Israel, since the cessation of the order of 
prophets, become essentially identical with 


L heathenism ; that is, it had become the merely 
deing so much for so much. The Greek fan- 

a1 cied the gods under an obligation to favor him, 
} if he exaetly carried out in every minutest 
L- detai? the ritual prescribed in their worship; 


and the Jew in the same way took for granted! 
that, if he exactly observed the duties and 
forms demanded by the rabbinical expounders 
, of the law, he was entitled to etérnal life 
| (Mark 10 : 17-22; Luke m8: 9-14). On tifis 
moral darkness Christ shed eternal day, reveal- 
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ing the Fatherhood of God to all mankind, 
denying alk moral worth to mechanical ob- 
servance of rites or duties, and proclaiming 


Seog love, as.of sons glorying in doing their great 
ey Father’s will, the living principle which alone 
| gives our acts the mame of true religion. 


Rightly, then, he called himself ‘*‘ the light of 
the world.’’ 

The microscopic germ in a single acorn has 
in it the earnest of whole groves of mighty 








vest (31-42). ‘The nobleman’s son healed 
(43-54). Christ at Bethesda (chap. 5 : 1-9). 
Christ's divine authority (10-47). 

Wed.— Christ the Bread of Life (chap. 6). He feeds the five 
thousand (1-ry). He walks om the water (15-2r) His 
sermon om the bread of life (22-59). His words, they are 
spirit and they are life (60-71), 

Phurs.— Christ at the Feast (chap. 7). Christ's unbelieving 
brethren (1-9). Murmuring among the people (1o-rs). 
Disputing if he is the Christ (16-36). ‘The living water 
flowing (37-39). Belief and unbelief (40-53). 

Pri.— Christ the Light of the World (chap. 8). Jesus and the 
Sinner (t-1t) Jesus and the Father (12-30). Christ free- 
ing from sin (31-36). Not all are children of Ged (37-59). 

Sat.— Christ Healing the Blind Man (chap. 9). From darkness 
telight (1-25). ‘Trial and ex-communication (26-34) Be- 
lieving on the Son of God (35-38). The blindness of un- 
belief (49-41). 

San.— Christ the Good Shepherd (chap. ro). The shepherd and 
the sheep (1-14). Giving his life for the steep and giving 
life eternal te the sheep (15-30). The good shephere is the 
Sem of God (37-4). 


Chicago, lil. 


Lesson 2.—Here we find the Lord’s ‘* Personal Attractive- 
ness Ifustrated,’’ by which we behold (r) Followers Won 
and consecrated to him, and from them there is (2) Service 
Evoked, so that they become active fellow-workers with him 
im all his sublime efforts. 


Lesson 3.—In the first miracle of Jesus there was ‘‘ Power 
over Matter Manifested.’’ ‘There appears im this narrative 
(t) The. Feast and its Failure; and (2) The Supply and its 
Result, displaying the Lord’s glory, and awakening the disci- 
ples’ faith. 

Lesson 4.—Here is ‘‘ Divine Instruetion Imparted ’’ to that 
thoughtful inquirer Nicodemus. His coming iMustrates (1) 
The Pursuit of Knowledge. What he was taught shows (2) 
The Necessity of Regeneration, (3) The Need of Faith, and 
(4) Fhe Provisions of Grace, all these lessons being taught as 
Jesus only could teach. 

Lesson 5.—This presents Jesus at Facob’s well, where we 
see “Free Salvation Proffered”’ in (t) A Casual Interview 


with the Samaritan woman, in the course of whi. he makes 


oaks hereafter, and so the homage of two or 
three simple fishermen, Christ’s first disciples, 
was the pledge, not only of the Christendom 
of to-day, but of the future triumph of the divine principles 
over the world. 

The empty jers of Cana, filled with no likelier medium than 
water, but presently overflowing with wine at the Almighty 
word, is a fitting emblem of the turning of the worlil to a 
nebler conception of God and duty, which Christianity will one 
day secure. 

Nicodemus, the head rabbi of Israel, knowing only the cur- 
rent religion of obedienee to cold legalities, diseloses, by his 
confusion at hearing of true worship being that of a heart 
turned in loving adoration to heaven, is a type of a man at large 
in all ages ; for, like him, we are all Pharisees till taught by 
Christ that nothing is religion before God except the worship 
of the Spirit, that is, of the affections, in absolute sincerity 
(fohn 4 : 23, 24). 

Jesus, diseoursing to the poor peasant at Jacob’s well, 
speaks a lesson to us all. If-clergy and laity alike used every 
chance of speaking te ever the most hopeless outeasts, as our 
Lerd dick to this poor creature, hew different would be the 
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tone of our churches, and their relation to the world around ! 
The salvation of mankind is not to be left te the rhetoric of 
professionals in the pulpit, but musi come from the irepressi- 
ble love of both speaker and hearer to every creature of God. 
He whe could raise the nobleman’s son by a word from a dis- 
tance, must be able to hear and answer us from his dwell- 
ing in the heavens. No wonder that he who was thus the 
Lord of life and death tells us that all spiritual resurrection 
frem sin to a better life, and even the resurrection of the 
dead, is committed to him by the Father. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Review Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


IIE quarter is a general introduction to the person and 
early ministry of Christ. 

t. The divine endorsement of Christ by John under the 
figures of light and life. 

. 2. Persons having their attention turned to Christ by the 
abeve endorsement ; they follow him, are attracted by his per- 
son, attached by his delicate consideration, courteous man- 
ner, and become forever devoted to him by the depth and 
beanty of his teaching. 

3. Christ is credentialed to men by the use of superior pow- 
ers. These are genially exercised in consonance with the 
whole drift and tendency of created being. It is pitched to 
the key-note of joy. 

4. The fundamental principle of his ministry and doctrine is 
declared to be the creation of a bigher range of being in every 

an by the new exercise of the same power that made the 

er ranges. 
The doctrine of a perpetual inflow of divine power, love, 
‘isfaction to human hearts, is announced to one of the 
‘ly and sinful of human creatures. 
adfist’s mastery over human disease, by the co-operation 
of the nobleman’s faith, is evinced. 

7. This life may be made eternal by belief on the Son of 
God. The eternal life is entered upon at once, 

8. In illustration of the Lord’s power to give life, he feeds 
a multitude of five thousand in the wilderness with food cre- 
ated on the spot. Conclusion: He who can so feed can con- 
tinue to do so forever. 

9. The assertion is broadened: * If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.’’ The river symbol atquires broader, 
richer, deeper significance. 7 

10. He eliminates from believers the only element of death, 
—sin. He makes men free from its power, and so death is 
swallowed up in victory. 

11. Men can know it immediately and clearly, He makes 
blind eyes to perceive sunlight, to illustrate how dead hearts can 
receive the true light of life. The hinge-point of the lesson is 
the certain knowledge of a spiritual state. 

12. All conceptions of intimate acquaintance, guidance, 
care, love, are blended in the figure of the Good Shepherd, 
who, after giving all else, lays down his life for the sheep. 
Every day should be Thanksgiving Day. 

University Park, Colo, 
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Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE first eighteen verses of this Gospel are the solemn ves- 
tibule of the temple. They unveil the depths of eter- 
nity and the abyss of the Godhead. They set us at the right 
point of ¢iew for understanding the earthly life of Jesus. ‘‘ In 
the beginning ’’ lies behind time. That eternal ‘‘ was ’”’ had 
no beginning. At no point in the ‘‘ dark backward ”’ did the 
personal Word begin to be. In the timeless divine nature 
there is essentially the mysterious distinction which makes 
commusion and active love possible to it. But that eternal 
Word comes forth in creation, and is present and active in all 
creatural being. Especially in man is he not only “ life,’’ as 
in lower creatures, but “ light.”’ An alien element has en- 
tered, whence or how is left obscure, and the light in man has 
become darkness. Thenceforward there is conflict, for the 
light is not quenched by the darkness, nor does it scatter the 
gloom. The tragedy agd crime of the darkness is its not re- 
eeiving the light. That conflict was waged in history. John 
appeared to bear witness to the Light ; and the Light himself 
came, bearing witness to himself, but rejected even by the 
Jews, who were specially ‘*his own.”’ The blessed conse- 
quence of receiving the light is sonship, and the way to 
receive is believing. .The evangelist crowns his revelation by 
the clear, full statement of the Incarnation, —the wondrous way 
by which the Word came into the world, in which he, and they 
im whose name he speaks, saw the glory, a better luster than 
that which alone shone between the cherubim. 

The second lesson brings eut beautifully the variety of ways 
in which men are drawn to Jesus, some seeking him by reason 
of a brother's téstimeny, some sought by him while not seek- 
ing him. It also reveals Christ’s loving willingness to be found, 
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and his encouragement of timid followers. The question 
‘* What seek ye?’’ is asked by him of all the world. The 
invitation ‘‘ Come and see ’’ is addressed to all, The growth 
of the little group teaches how the result of finding Christ 
should be to send us to others, especially our kindred, to 
bring them too to him. The strongest argument is the state- 
ment of personal experience. The best answer to prejudices 
is ** Come and see.”’ 

The significance of the first miracle lies largely in the fact 
of its being the first. Christ wills to begin his “‘ signs’’ by a 
sign which reveals him as the bringer of joy, the hallower of 
marriage, the transformer of water into wine im all regions of 
life, heightening every innocent joy, ennobling everything, 
and breathing new preciousness into life. The action of 
Mary is beautiful and imstructive, in that she carries the small 
need to him, in that she is content to tell him without dic- 
tating what he shall do, in that she accepts his refusal, and 
still trusts to him to act when his hour 7s come. 

In Lesson 4 we see Christ educating an imperfect faith, 
from recognition of his being a man sent from God, and hav- 
ing God with him; to the recognition of his being the only- 
begotten Son, whose death brings eternal life to all believers. 
The education is carried on by revealing the need of a new 
nature, which is made possible by the working of the divine 
Spirit. It is ended by declaring that that Spirit is given 
through the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of man, who 
is also Son of God. 

In Lesson 5 we have Christ asking and giving. There are 
three words of his, and three answers from the woman. 
First, he asks for drink, —a proof of his true manhood, and an 
expression of a real need, not a mere pretext to get inte con- 
versation, Her answer is light raillery, with a touch of good- 
natured enjoyment of the Jew stranger’s being brought down 
to ask of her. Then Jesus partially reveals his dignity and 
gift, which he so describes as to set her longing for it. She 


‘answers with incipient.awe and wonder, but also with in- 


credulity. Jesus reveals the enduring satisfaction given by 
the water which he offers, its inward possession, and its 
buoyant energy tending ever towards its source. The answer 
is the prayer which he never will leave unfulfilled, even when, 
as with the woman, it but dimly apprehends his gift, and seeks 
but half consciously its reception. 

The miracle in Lesson 6 is meant to be paired with that in 
Lesson 3, as taking up the sad side of human experience. 
He who hallows marriage joy will soothe parental sorrow. 
Two were cured at once : the father, of his imperfect faith ; the 
son, of his disease. The former only cared to have a miracle 
wrought, and thought that Jesus could only work it m né were 
on the spot. But his persistent entreaty indicated his-rudi- 
mentary faith, and the mode of cure evoked a deeper degree 
and nobler kind of faith, which he proved by contentedly 
trusting Christ’s word, and apparently journeying very delib- 
erately back. ‘The manner of the cure, as ata distance and 
by the bare utterance of Christ’s will, signally demonstrates 
his divinity. 

In Lesson 7 we have the beginnings of the long conflict 
with the ‘‘ Jews,’’ by which name John designates the class 
who were in opposition to Jesus’ claim of Messiahship. Our 
Lord definitely claims that his Sonship involves his participa- 
tion in the divine rest which is also action, and consequently 
raises him abeve the sabbath law. These claims, which were 
blasphemy in the ‘* Jews’ ’’ eyes, are put in the plainest way. 
First comes a general statement of the relationship invelved 
in the very idea of father and son. Unity of being forbids 
separateness of action. That unity is rooted in love, and 
therefore communication and reception are both perfect. 
This meek and lowly Jesus says that he does ‘ likewise ’* 
whatever the Father does. Next, he declares his double 
work of life-giver and judge. In verses 21-23, ‘‘ the dead ’’ 
includes both physically and spiritually dead, and the vivifying 
is equally genergl ; and similarly the judgment spoken of is 
beth present and future. In verses 24-27, the spiritual aspect 
of both functions is in view, as the introduction of ‘ be- 
lieveth ’? shows. There is a.quickening of the dead, which is 
dependent on their hearing by faith. By no other way can 
life enter the spirit. That life is a present possession, and it 
comes from the Son who has life in himself. 

The miracle in Lesson 8 is a parable also. Christ’s care 
for the needs of the approaching crowd reveals his loving 
solicitude for the most transient and slightest wants. He sets 
the disciples calculating, and turning over their slender re- 
sources, in order to lead them to bring these to him ; and he 
blesses them when thus brought, and makes them more than 
adequate. John lays no stress (in the correct reading) on the 
human distributors. Jesus is the real giver. His gift is in- 
exhaustible. Faithful dispensers of it feel it multiplying as 
they dispense it, and they have more for future se at the end 
than they had at the beginning. Jesus is the giver of the 
bread of life, and is himself that bread. 

In Lesson 9 two aspects of our Lerd’s nature and mission 
are brought out. He is superficially known by ** the Jews,” 
but, in deepest trath, is unknown. Christ’s three sayings 
make the turning-points. The first contrasts the surface 


knowledge of_his earthly origin (about even whieh.the Jews- 


were wrong) with the real ignorance of bis real origin. * We 
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do not rightly know even his birth among- men, unless we 
know him to be come forth from God. We do not know the 
Father unless we know him as the Son, nor do we know the 
Son unless we know who is his Father. The second word 
hints at a mysterious departure to God. It sorrowfully shad- 
ows the age-long tragedy of the nation’s vain search after their 
Messiah, whom they cannot find because they do not recog- 
nize him when they see him, The third saying widens out to 
a universal invitation to all who thirst—that is, to every soul 
of man—to come to him by faith, and in him to find the satis- 
faction of all desires. 

Lesson 10 is Christ’s witness to himself as the giver of light 
and liberty.. He claims for himself what John had claimed 
for him im the prolog—to be the light of men in all senses of 
that word, purity, joy, knowledge. To “ follow ’’ him is the 
sum of all morality, the perfect directory for conduct. | It will 
secure for us the abolishing of darkness, and a growing in- 
ward possession of light which is, and leads to, life. The 
saying stirred questions in the minds of half disciples, and 
Jesus sought to draw them wholly to himself by unveiling to 
them their true slavery and his true emancipation. Sin is 
the real despot. A slave has no permanent connection with 
his master’s household. Those who are slaves of sim are, in 
another view, 4#/ slaves in their relation te God, and there- 
fore cannot expect to dwell in his house forever. That 
points to the expulsion from the land of Israel, but carties 
deeper universal truth, The Son is eyer with the Father, 
therefore can and will give true freedom,—namely, freedom 
from sin. 

Lesson 11 opens up the true attitude towards sorrows and 
calamities, as being not speculation as to their causes or the 
persons responsible for them, but a gush of warm sympathy, 
and a quick impulse to help. Jesus felt his heart go out to 
the blind man, and saw in him the call of the great ‘‘ Must’’ 
which ruled his life. The miracle is noteworthy as being 
spontaneous on his part, and as using elaborate means. The 
man’s blindness cut him off from the usual opportunities of 
contact with Jesus, and therefore he mercifully used the 
method adopted in order te help the man to trust him, The 
sending to Siloam suggested that Jesus was ‘‘ the Sent,’’ and 
therefore could cure. It tested, while it aided, the man’s 
faith, The progress of that faith is beautiful. It began 
with ‘‘a man called Jesus ;’’ it ended with ‘* Lord, I be- 
lieve.’’ 

Lesson 12 sets forth Jesus as both the door and the shep- 
herd. It gives, first, a lovely picture of pastoral life, and 
then takes up the two emblems separately. Jesus is the 
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God, both for shepherds and sheep. Shepherds who do not 
enter by him are by the very fact condemned as pretenders, 
whom the instinct of the shtep will unmask. The door is for 
sheep also, and entrance secures security, unrestricted liberty, 
and abundant sustenance, Jesus is shepherd too, and has 
the two marks of a good shepherd in that his purpose is un- 
selfish, being to give life and abundance, for which he will 
yield up his own life, and in that he knows his sheep, and is 
known by them, with the knowledge of love and communion 
which is so deep and inward that it is like the kwowledge that 
passes between the Father and the Son. The vision of his 
universal work rises before Jesus, and he sees far away from 
the narrow enclosure of the Jewish fold the scattered multi- 
tudes of men, to all of whom he has an errand, and whom he 
will one day gather round himself in peaceful obedience, one 
flock, because all following one Shepherd. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
cenduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which wil? 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the of dies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 1 to 10, 


I. Tie GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

It is a pity that a review of the work thus far done on the 
Gespel of John should take place before we have covered 
chapters 11 and 82. The turning-point of the Gospel is at the 
endl of the latter chapter. John 12: 364-50 plainly concludes the 
history of Jesus’ offer of himself to the nation, We can, how- 
ever, appreciate the development of the Gospel thus far. The 
only difference of opinion can arise in reference te the praper 
grouping of the four or five distinguishable sections, —namely, 
E: 1-88; £: P9 to 2:12; 2: 3 to%: 36; 4: E-S4; §-BO. 
The last six chapters each contain a distinct section, unless 
chapters 7 and $ count as one. The inclusive theme is the 
pwbdlic revelation of himself by Jesus. In the plan of the 
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whole Gospel it connterbalances the fuller self-revelation made 
to his chosen disciples (chaps. 13-17). This deliberate public 
revelation of his real nature is most prominent after chapter 5, 
but it really begins with the public testimony of John to Jesus 
in chapter1. ‘The student may wisely make a running analysis 
of the ten chapters, giving an appropriate title to each section 
of the narrative. ; 
Il. Rererence LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 


are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. | 


It will be well to consult the organized outline of the Gos- 
pel given in any commentary. That of Westcott is the most 
detailed ; that by Milligan and Moulton, or by Plummer, is 
excellent. Perhaps the very best outline is one just printed 
in the Biblical World for February (University of Chicago 
Press. 20 cents) by Professor Ernest D, Burton, a thorough 
scholar and sympathetic interpreter. He has contributed two 
studies on John’s Gospel to the issues of the Biblical World for 
January and February, which are of great value to a careful 
reader. 

The student can also wisely read, after this review of the 
facts, the first seven chapters of Stevens’s ‘ Johannine 
Theology.”’ 

III. Questions FoR SrupY AND Discussion, 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School ‘Times.]| 


1. The Prolog (1: 1-18). (1.) Show that the prominent ideas 
of the Gospel are given expression in the prolog. What 
thoughts therein have been made familiar to us by the data of 
the first ten chapters ? [McLaren: { 1.] 

2. The Testimony of John the Baptist. (2.) What was 
this testimony as regards his relation to Jesus ? as regards the 
work of Jesus ? 

3. The Beginnings of Faith. (3.) How does the narrative 
1: 35 to 2: 11 explain the awakening of faigh in the first dis- 
ciples, and its confirmation ? 

4. The First Public Presentation in Judea (2 : 13 to 3 : 36). 
(4.) What conclusion regarding Jesus would the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem have drawn from his action in the temple? (5.) 
Why did Nicodemus come to him, and about what did Jesus 
give instruction? [Warren: 4 4.] 

5. Lactdental Work in Samaria and Galilee (4+ 1-54). 
(6.) What facts about Jesus are placed in bold relief by the 
two incidents of chapter 4? 

6. The Repeated Self-Revelations of Jesus. (7.) Under 
“wren aspeces aves yesus present DMIs tT Ciapters y wis10rT 
{McLaren: 9 7, 10.]  (8.) What’ signs ’’ did he perform ? 
{McLaren: 4 8, 11. Schauffler: § 3.) 

7. Faith and Unbelief. (9.) Trace the developing faith of 
some and the persistent unbelief of others. What cause did 
Jesus repeatedly assign for the latter ? 

8. ** That ye may Believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God”’ (20 : 31). 
this ? 

JV. Some Leaping THovcuts. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 'eader.]} 


(10.) Hlow do these ten chapters prove 


What aspects of the human life of Jesus have most impressed 
us during the study of these ten chapters ? 

May we not say that the self-presentations of Jesus were 
invitations rather than attacks? He rejoiced in willing faith. 

How impressively John brings out the suficiency of Jesus on 
every occasion, his dominant personality. 
Lord of mankind. 


He was truly the 


Vale University. 
“2% 
Review Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE Bible is the most wonderful book, and Christ is the 
most wonderful person, in the world. In reviewing the 
lessons of the quarter, therefore, it may be well to call atten- 
tion to 
Wonderful Words and Wonderful Deeds, of which our 
Let the teacher beforehand pick out of 
the several lessons what he considers the most wonderful 


lessons have spoken. 


words, and in review give the class an opportunity to give 
what they think are the most wonderful words recorded. 
Taking up the words first, we would suggest that they are as 
follows : Lesson 1, verse 12: ‘* But as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name.’’ 
of the whole Word of God. Now, as setting forth how it is 
that Jesus becomes to men what he is, look in Lesson 2 at 
verse 36: ‘*Behold the Lamb of God!” This speaks of 
sacrifice, and of ransom, and this thought lies at the root of 
the revelation of both Old and New Testament. Of course, 
in Lesson 4, verse 16 is the gem of spoken truth, which is 
“more valuable than any diamond that ever came out of the 
Kimberly mines. And what shall we say of Lesson 6? Is 
not the best verse there 14? ‘* Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I will give him shall nevei thirst.’’ This answers 


Here is the pith and kernel 
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to the cry of the prophet Isaiah, ‘* Ho! every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price ’’ (Isa. 55: 1). Lesson 7,,too, has 
wonderful words, of which perhaps all will agree that verse 24 
is the most marvelous: ‘* He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life.’’ 
In Lesson 9, verse 37 is the one that we should pick out as the 
most important, reminding us of the verse in the sixth lesson 
that we called wonderful. In Lesson 10 the most wonderful 
verses are 31, 32, where Jesus says, ‘‘If ye continue in my 
words, then are ye my disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.’’ This is the divine 
emancipation proclamation, more precious far than that of 
Abraham Lincoln. In Lesson 12 it is hard to select the most 
important truth, for that lesson is packed with marvelous 
sayings of our blessed Lord. But perhaps as good a verse as 
any, is the ninth, which says, ‘‘ I am the door: by me if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved.’’ See in these verses in 
what various ways the divine way of salvation is put! It is 
as though the Master wanted to set it forth in so many aspects 
that no one need err who really seeks the truth. 

Now look at the wonderful deeds. The first is in Lesson 3, 
and it telis of Christ’s miraculous power, by means of which 
he turned water into wine. The next is found in Lesson 6. 
Here power is exerted at a great distance, and the boy is 
healed at once, whom Jesus never saw. No wonder that 
men began to marvel at such power. But Lesson 8 was still 
more wonderful, for here we have the Master feeding over 
five thousand people, with what was the most.inadequate pro- 
vision. This miracle impressed the multitude more deeply 
than any other that Jesus ever wrought. Now look at Lesson 
11, and see what mighty power that was which gave to the 
blind man his sight. 

But these deeds and words are only,specimens of what 
Jesus was doing and saying, day in and day out, for years. 
Have you ever thought of that? No wonder that they said 
«* Never man spake like this man,’’ and ‘* We never saw it on 
this fashion.’’ We are not now surprised that the prophet said 
that his name would be called ‘* Wonderful,”’ 

New York City. 
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The Intermediate Teacher’s Review 


By Faith Latimer 


KEVIEW of the quarter may be conducted by the 

teacher, but given by the scholars themselves, recalled 
by questions. This may be done in various ways,—by titles, 
Golden Texts, or central truths, with reference to events re- 
lated. Different scholars may be called upon to reproduce on 
the blackboard, from memory or the notebooks which they have 
kept, some previous blackboard headings or key-words, while 
others state the lesson or connection in which they were given. 
The teacher might add a few words on the board, or on a 
prepared diagram, to crystallize some striking review thought 
for memory and heart. If the class is subdivided, and de- 
partment teachers have given the same supplemental lessons 
each week, the quarterly review is the time for repetition in a 
brief, concise exercise, conducted by the intermediate super- 
intendent, It would be better if one or the other of these 
reviews could be arranged for a séparate session, with such 
an order of service as would bring together parents and chil- 
dren, perhaps united with exercises of the Home Department. 
Call for information about thé author of the Gospel we are 
studying,—who he was, how he spoke of himself, how his 
Gospel differs from the others. A delightful review has been 
conducted by having questions previously written on slips of 
paper, the class divided, standing on opposite sides of the room, 
the scholars, one by one, reading the questions which have been 
distributed, to be answered by their opposites, alternating so 
that all may participate, The names applied to Jesus in the 
quarter’s lessons might be called for, and, as given, with 
something of their connection, be put-on the blackboard, 
probably given somewhat as follows. They may be afterwards 
erased, and again recalled. 


THE WorRD. 

THE LIFE. 

THE LAMB OF GOD. 

SON OF MAN. 

ONLY BEGOTTEN SON. 

CHRIST THE SAVIOUR OF 1HE WORLD. 
BREAD OF LIFE. 

LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

THE GUOD SHEPHERD. 


How did John begin his Gospel? In whom, did he say, was 
life and light? What of the creation of all things? Who 
called Jesus the Lamb of God? Who were Jesus’ earliest 
disciples ? Who called Jesus a teacher sent from God? To 
whom did Jesus say that God gave his only begotten Son ? 
Why such a gift to the world ? When, and to whom, did Jesus 
first say that he was to be lifted up? When, and how, did 
Jesus show human weariness and want? What did he say of 
thirst? What did he mean by ‘living water’? ? Who was 
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the one scholar at the well to whom he said that whosoever 
drank of the water he could give should never thirst ? 

He Manifested his Glory —How? The times when Jesus 
did signs and wonders may be recalled, not failing to remind 
the scholars of John’s testimony in the opening of his Gospel, © 
‘*The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we be- 
held his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father), 
full of grace and truth.’’ Where was the beginning of mira- 
cles? How did Jesus manifest his glory? How was the first 
miracle a gift of love and blessing in a time of joy, unlike the 
miracles of compassion and relief from suffering? What was 
the second miracle? Wherewas Jesus? Where was the son 
dying of fever? How did the nobleman show his faith ? 
Most of the miracles were for one individual or family. Which 
miracle showed that Jesus could at the same time help thou- 
sands in need? What did he say of himself that proved he 
could cure soul hunger and the thirsty longing of the soul ? 
At what feast did he appear in the midst of the feast and teach 
in the courts of the temple of Jerusalem? Who showed hatred 
to him there? When many people believed on him, why did 
the chief priests send officers to take him? What did Jesus 
say of walking in darkness, or of having the light of life ?- 
How did he say those in the bondage of sin might become 
free? Which miracle that Jesus did, unsought, for a blind 
beggar, showed his love and compassion ? How did the blind 
man return obedience and faith? Review of these miracles 
may be put in a list on the blackboard, to be again recalled. 


MIRACLE OF BLESSING. 
“ OF LIFE-GIVING. 
e OF HEALING. 
BREAD FOR THE HUNGRY. 
SIGHT FOR THE BLIND. 


Who Believed in Jesus ?—In our first lesson we learned, 
‘* as many as received him, to them gave he the right to become 
children of God, even to them that believe on his name.’’ 
The first disciples received him and followed him, but be- 
lieved yet more when he manifested his glory. Nicodemus 
was the first one to whom Jesus said ‘‘ that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have eternal life.’’ The 
Samaritans said, ‘*‘ Now we believe . . . and know that this is 
indeed the Saviour of the world.’’ The nobleman ‘himself 
believed, and his whole house.’’ The hungry ones who were 
fed on the grassy plain said, ‘* This is of a truth the prophet 
that cometh into the world.’”’ At the feast in Jerusalem, 
** many believed on his name.”’ 

The Good Shepherd.—Almost every lesson of the twelve 
can prove the words of Jesus, “‘I am the good shepherd.”’ 
He called others to follow him. He watches and knows each 
one. He leads the way, rescues in danger, knows and loves 
his own to the end. He risked his own safety, peace, and 
comfort by day and night -when on earth, in compassion, love, 
and help, and at last-the true Shepherd laid down his life. 

Teachers are requested to remember these are only sug- 
gestions, —not offered as a complete review, only ¥arious hints 
which may, some of them, be adapted to the class lessons 
given week by week. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 
For the First Primary Grade. Children under Six Years of Age 


HILE it is useless, or even worse, to expect an ortho- 

dox review with this grade, many things have made 

their impressions, and these may be recalled, and the children 

interested to.tell the things they know about Jesus, things we 
have been learning this long time, —since Christmas. 

If the favorite cards, symbols, or Golden Text strips, were 
selected last Sunday, they will be more readily re-selected to- 
day. Allow each child to tell his selected story or thought, 
assisted, but not interrupted. Encourage them to illustrate 
what they tell by motion, building, or drawing. If by mo- 
tion, it must be their own motion, but help may be given by 
questions, such as ‘* What was its shape ?’’ ‘* How large was 
it?’’ ** How did it move?’’ ** What did it do?’ In build- 
ing or drawing only help may be given, the originating should 
be the child’s. The work of children four years of age is 
often surprising in what it expresses, And we may feel sure 
that what it can express it has felt and appropriated, which is 
far better than simple memorization. 

If several have chosen the same story, let them help each 
other, or each illustrate in different ways; a hint of helpful- 
ness, the others listening, teaches kindly politeness to each in 
turn. ‘ 

Advanced Grade 

Use the subject of the last lesson as the central thought of 
the review, ‘‘ Jesus the Good Shepherd.’’ Use the picture of 
the good shepherd as your point of interest, introducing 
through it the things that must characterize such a one, and 
thence to the great Shepherd of the sheep, and'what he has 
done for us, as learned in these lessons. To recall these, use 
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pictures, symbols, or the objects used during the quarter. 
Or, fasten the picture in a convenient place, and arrange the 
helpful objects around it after the story of each is recalled, 
that all may be seen at once. The object:is to rouse feelings 
of love and reverence for Jesus, rather than. to obtain techni- 
cal accuracy of recitation, 

The plan will arrange, according to the already understood 
character of the shepherd, into what Jesus did for us, the 
sheep, and what we—the sheep—can do for him, 


What Jesus Did for the Sheep 


Made a place for them (Lesson 1). 

Called them to go with him (Lesson 2). 

Shows his love for them by kindness and helpfuiness to the 
sick, sinful, hungry, and blind (Lessons 3, 5-8, 11, 12). 

Teaches them what to do and be (Lessons 4, 5, 9, 10). 

The fifth lesson may well stand in both lists. 

The Golden Text tells the two things the sheep may do,— 
hear and follow, Let it be put before the eyes with the three 
phrases written one under the other. Notice for your own 
consolation, and encourage the arrangement. Jesus, while 
he puts himself in the midst, is the beginning (he calls) and 
the end (they follow). 


Lawrence, Kan, 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





WORD OF GOD JUDGE OF MEN 


LAMB OF GOD LIFE OF MEN 
FRIEND CHRIST SAVIOUR 
TEACHER REDEEMER 
SOUL-WINNER ENLIGHTENER 


MIGHTY WORKER GOOD SHEPHERD 











The titles should bé on the board at the beginning. If you 
annot write the large letters rapidly and effectively, put them, 
on before, cover with black tissue paper, and remove when 
reached. 

Before giving the classes to the teachers, go over the list of 
sons, and drill briefly on titles and golden texts.. Two or 
 ‘* word-pictures,’’ the. school to name the title,. will 
rsifythis exercise. 

ho wrote the book we have been studying? Te wrote tt 
teach us something about a man. He has tried, with the 
Spirit’s help, to tell us just what this man was. We have had 
twelve lessons. Let us see what we know. 

In the first lesson we learned that this man is the Word of 
God. God speaks to us through him. Next, we heard John 
the Baptist pointing to this man and saying, ‘* Behold Pe 
He was God’s innocent one, who was to die for the guilty. 

Are you sure he was areal man? Yes, for he attended a 
wedding, and was a friend to the bridegroom,—in what way? 
Then he was a teacher, —-held a class at night with one scholar, 
—who? What was the lesson? Did he ever take any but ad- 
vanced pupils like Nicodemus? Yes, he was a soul-winner ; 
met a poor Woman by the well, —where ?—and taught her too, 
He could teach great lessons, and do mighty works besides ; 
healed a nobleman’s son, miles away, with a word, He had 

mething good for everybody. 

But the Jews questioned his divine authority. Then we 
earn that he is the judge of men; the Father has given him 
harge over our conduct. This need not make us afraid, for 
e is also the life of men. When the multitude were hungry, 
hat did he do? What will he do for us? He will give us 
he living water also; he is the Saviour of men. 

He made some people angry, one day, by telling them that 
they were slaves. But they were,—slaves to what? He re- 
| deems us from the slavery of sin. ‘‘ The truth,’’ he said, 

** shall ”?? What did he do to a blind man? What 

makes us blind? He is the great enlightener of all the earth, 

the Light of the world. The twelfth lesson was the best one 

f all,—he is the good shepherd. If we follow him, we shall 
? 

Of how many men could all this be said? Which one was 

it, then? Yes, Céris¢ is the heart of all these lessons. And 
| all the lessons have been a failure, if the dear, strong, divine 

Christ is not in your heart too, 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


**Oh, could I speak the matchless worth." 1-8. 
** Leading souls to Jesus, whoare sad and 
lost.*’ 


* What a friend we have in Jesus.” 


Psalm 119 : 










Psalm 84 : 8-12. 


“A ruler once came to Jesus by night." Psalm 98 : 1-9. 
* As pants the hart for cooling streams.” 

* The great Physician now is near." Psalm 51 : I-10 
* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

“1 was a wandering iheep.”’ Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
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Review Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


HRIST tHe Worv (Lessen 2),—Who was Christ? 
How long had he lived before coming to earth? Why 
did John call him the Word? Why was the Word made flesh? 

2. CHRIST THE LAMB: (Zesson 2).—Who won for Christ his 
first disciple? How were the other disciples won? Why did 
John the Baptist call Christ the Lamb of God ? 

3. CHRIST THE HELPER (Lesson 3).—Where did Christ 
work his first miracle? What was it? What two leading 
purposes had he in the deed ? 

4. CHRIST THE Saviour {Lesson g).—Who was Nicode- 
demus? Whien did he come to Jesus? Why? What great 
truths did Christ teach him? 

5. CHRIST THE LIFE-GIVER (Zesson 5). —How did Christ 
get into conversation with the woman of Samaria? What 
comparison did he draw out? How is Christ the water of 
life ? 

6. CHRIST THE REsSTORER (Lesson 6).—Under what cir- 
cumstances did Christ heal a nobleman’s son? What made 
the miracle remarkable? How is it a type of what Christ is 
ready to do for all men? 

7. CHRIST THE JUDGE (Lesson 7).—What led up to Christ’s 
words on his divine authority? He is judge over whom? 
Whence did he get this authority ? 

8. CHRIST THE Pastor (Lesson &).—What made the feed- 
ing of the five thousand an especially wonderful miracle ? 
What disclosures of Christ’s character are made by a study of it? 

g. CHRIST THE SATISFIER (Lesson g).—What was Christ’s 
great teaching on ‘‘ that great day of the feast’’? What are 
some human thirsts that Christ satisfies ? 

10. CHRIST THE REDEEMER (Zesson 20).—Whom did 
Christ declare he could redeem from bondage? What kind 
of bondage did he mean ? How does Christ free men from sin ? 

11, CHRIST THE LiGHT (Lesson z7).—How was Christ’s 
healing of the blind man at the feast of tabernacles supreme 
among similar miracles? How is it a type of what he will 
do for the souls of men? 

12, CHRIST THE SHEPHERD (Lesson 12).—In what ways is 
Christ like a shepherd? What is the fold? What are the 
robbers? the wolves ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. Who was Christ’s forerunner? 2, Who were the first 
disciples? 3. What was the first miracle? 4. What four 


ather miracles hawe we otudi-a’ ee a 
studied two of Christ’s private conversations, Whom were 
they with? 6. What are some of the descriptions of Christ 
we have learned this quarter? (‘*I am the »” * Behold 
the ,”? etc.) 7. What wonderful account of his mission 
did Christ give in talking with Nicodemus ? (Have John 3: 16 
repeated in concert.) 
Boston, 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 

[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers, Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. Which lesson-stories of this quarter tell of miracles ? 
2. Which tell ef Jesus teaching crowds of people? 3. 
Which of his talking with one person? 4. Which tells of 
his loving care of us? 
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Home Readings 


Mon.—John 1: 
TUES.—John 1: 
WED.—John 3: 
THURS.—John 4: 


1-r4. Christ the true light. 

35-46. Christ's first disciples, 
1-16. Christ and Nicodemus, 
5-15. Christ at Jacob's well. 


FRi.—John 4: 43-54. The nobleman’s son healed. 
Sat.—John 5: 17-27. Christ's divine authority. 
SuN.—John 8 ; 12, 31-36. Christ freeing from sin. 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


First Quarter, 1899 
Toric FOR THE QUARTER: The Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ. : 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Afy sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, aud they follow me.—John 10 : 27. 





Lesson Calendar 


1. January 1.—Christ the True Light. . .... 22 ees John 1 : 1-74 
2. January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples. ....... + . John 1: 35-46 
3- January 15.—Christ’s First Miracle. . . . «6 + 6 « os John 2: 1-11 
4- January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus. ......++-s John 3 : 1-16 
5. January 29.—Christ at Jacob’s Welt. . 2 2 1 we ee John 4: 5-15 
6. February 5.—The Nobleman’s Son Healed. ..... « John 4: 43-54 
9. February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority. ...... - John 5: 17-27 
8. February 19.--Christ Feeding the Five Thousand Job 6: 1-24 
9. February 26.—Christ arthe Feast ..... ++ «> John 7: 14, 2-33 
ro. March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sin. . ....6.- John 8: 12, 31-36 
11. March 12.—Christ Healing the Blind Man .....-+- John 9g: 1-11 

. March 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd .......++-+ John 10: 2-16 


13. March 26.—Review. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Virginia, at Richmond . . . . 
North Carolina, at Salisbury . 
Louisiana, at New Orleans . 
Texas, at—— . 

Delaware, at 
Florida, at Ocala 

California, at Berkeley... . 
Alabama, at Florence 


. March 7-9 

. March 14-16 
. March 22-24 
. March 28-30 
April 2, 3 
April 4-6 
April 11-13 
April 12-14 





Georgia, at Atlanta ame April 26 
West Virginia, at ¢ Snartenson ee a6 April 18-20 
South Carolina, at Spartanburg . 4 April 21-23 
International Lesson Committee, at Atlanta oe we « Apeig 
International Executive Committee, at Atlanta. . . . April 26 
International Primary Union, at Atlanta . April 26 
International Sunday-School Field Associs ation, at 

Atlanta . April 26 


Ninth International Sunday-School ‘Conven- ny 
tion, at Atlanta. .........4.-. . April 27-30 





Illinois, at P ore a oe a ee ee May 9-18 
Kansas, at Hutchinson ; May 9-Ir 
Mississippi, at Greenwood May 9-18 
Montana, at Anaconda. . . . . May 10-12 
Minnesota, at Red Wing . . May 23-25 
Washington, at Tacoma . . May 23-25 
North Dakota, at Hillsboro . May -—— 
South Dakota, at Aberdeen . May -—— 
Wisconsin, at Sparta. . June — 
Colorado, at Boulder .June —— 
Ohio, at Marion. . . em bow ee 6 . June 6-8 
New York, at Poughkeepsie ‘ere a a oe . June 6-8 
Nebraska at Holdrege . ...... . June 13-15 


Indiana, at Columbus 
Iowa, at Oskaloosa " 
New Jersey Summer School of P rimary Me thods, 
at Asbury Park ..%.... 
Missouri, at Kansas City 
Kentucky, at Louisville . 
Maine, at Portland . 
Maryland, at Baltimore . Cee « 
Rhode Island, at Providence . -_ 
Oklahoma Territory,.at Shawnee . . . 
District of Columbia, at Washington 
Michigan, at Battle Creek 
Utah, at Salt Lake City 


. June 13-16 
. June 20-22 


. July 3-8 

August 22-24 
August 29-31 

. October 24-26 
October —— 
October —— 
October —— 

. November 13-15 
. November 14-16 
. December 1-3 


British America 


la Prairie. .. 


Manitoba, at Port: age 
t. oStepnen . 


. June 6-8 
New b6ruriswick, at . 


. Wwe 
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Institutional Work of a Cincinnati 
Church 


NSTEAD of selling out and forsaking a down-town 
location, as many churches find it convenient to do, 
there are shining examples of churches which feel their 
responsibility to take spiritual care of the slums that 
have grown up in the vicinity of the old church, and 
have taken hold of the work heroically. One such 
church as this, in Cincinnati, is the Ninth Street Baptist 
Church, of which the Rev. Warren G. Partridge is 
pastor. 

This church has issued a new church directory and 
other printed matter, showing what a down-town church 
can do in Sunday-school work, The Ninth Street 
Church has seven chapels for city mission work, and 
was a growth of about ten years. These branch schools 
were started in vacant stores and halls, until a handsome 
chapel was built for each Surlay-school. There is now 
a force of over two hundred officers and teachers, and 
over three thousand scholars. 

Many facts about this work are sent by the pastor, who 


writes; ‘‘We use many features of the Institutional 
Church, in order to draw and hold the children. We have 
a large parish house, which we call our annex. We have, 


in all, nine buildings, with a seating capacity for over four 
thousand persons. We reach the masses by having 
preaching services on Sunday night, not only at the 
home church, but at the seven chapels. We have eighty 
different meetings or services every week, or an average 
of more than eleven every day of the week. In the 
institutional department there are daily free kindergarten, 
kitchen garden, sacred literature class, gymnasium for 
women, eight industrial or sewing schools, Chinese 
Sunday-school, children's meetings, boys’ and girs 
brigades, employment bureau, ice-water fountain in the 
summer, men’s club, relief department for the deserving 
poor, services for deaf-mutes, reading-rooms, literary 
societies, gymnasium for boys and men, night classes in 
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stenography and other branches, drum corps, hospital 
corps. tenement-house visitors, etc. 

‘‘{n this work, besides the pastor, are an assistant 
pastor and two Sunday-school lady missionaries, besides 
The mem- 
bership of the church has grown until there are fifteen 


hundreds of consecrated men and women. 


hundred and sixty members, and the home church is 
crowded every Sunday night, and there are large con- 
gregations at the seven chapels. There are no rich peo- 
ple in the church, and all this work is carried on by the 
common people. 

“4 In the eight sewing-schools are over six hundred girls, 
and in the eight singing-classes are over four hundred 
We have a children’s chorus of four 
hundred boys and girls. 
young people. 
who visit poor families, and make garments, and give 
shoes and hats to the children who are too poor to attend 
Sunday-school unless they have financial assistance. 
I never have seen such zeal and devotion among Sunday- 
school workers and teachers."’ 


boys and girls. 
There are eight societies of 
There are also eight societies of women 
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Books and Uviters 
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More about the American Revised 
Bible 


HERE have been various misunderstandings as to 
the different editions, published and in prepara- 
tion, of the Revised Bible with American preferences. 
In consequence there have been several authorized cor- 
rections of misunderstandings from both sides of the 
Atlantic ; and yet it seems that essential facts are still in 
question at important points. The matter is of sufficient 
importance to the general public to have all the “facts 
and differences fully sifted. 
A few weeks ago, space was given in these pages to a 
formal statement on the subject from Mr. Henry Frowde 
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to a memorandum as to the essential facts in the case 
signed by the vice-chancellors of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. These seemed to be conclusive, 
and were so accepted by the Editor at the time of their 
publishing. Now, however, a formal statement comes 
from Professor Mead, a member of the Old Testament 
Company of the American Revision Committee, which 
takes direct issue as to both facts and impressions given 
in the letter of Mr. Frowde and the memorandum by 
the University vice-chancellors. This new sta “ent 
puts the whole matter in another light, and calls tor at- 
tention and consideration. Professor Mead writes : 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
March 1, 1899. 
Epiror THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. 
My Dear Sir: 

Permit me to correct one or two errors into which you 
have not unnaturally been led by the memorandum of the Uni- 
versity Presses. You remark : ‘*‘ Whatever misunderstandings on 
the subject there may have been up to this time, it can now be 
clear to all that ‘The American Revised Bible ' was issued by the 
English Universities in strict conforniity with their agreement of 
1877, and without any knowledge, on their part, of, or help from, 
the plans and purposes and later labors of the Re- 


visers."" In correction of this, I need only say that, in June of 


American 


1897, representatives of the Oxford Press made application to the 
American Revision Committee for the privilege of publishing the 
of the which the 

were understood to be preparing for the press. 


edition Revised Version 


American Revisers 
One of these per- 
sons was Mr. Frowde, through whom you received the memo- 
randum. The American Reviser to whom the application was 
particularly addressed answered that our arrangement with the 
Messrs. Nelson & Sons made it impracticable to accede to the 
request. This is sufficient evidence that the Oxford Press has, 
for at least nearly two years, not been ignorant of ‘‘ the plans and 
purposes ... of the American Revisers."' | Finding themselves 
anticipated by a New York publishing firm in the application 
made to the American Revisers, the University Presses, it seems, 
decided to get up an American version of their own by the aid of 
English scholars, and issue it before the Messrs. Nelson could 
issue theirs,—that is, before the expiration of the fourteen years. 
This business competition between the English and American 
publishing houses is a matter with which the American Revisers 
have nothing to do, since they receive no compensation for their 
work, and have no pecuniary interest in either the one or the 
other of the rival editions. Their chief desire has been to guard 
the public against misapprehensions with reference to the so- 
called “American Version,’" and to disavow all responsibility 


for it. k 
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Another, but less important, correction relates to the statement 
about the erroneous impression concerning the dissolution of the 
American Revision Committee. You say that the English Re- 
visers were unaware of the fact that our organization had been 
kept up since 1885. First it should be said that the English Re- 
visers, having had no organic existence since 1885, have no con- 
nection with the recent publication of the ‘‘ American Version,” 
and the American Revisers*have never had any but pleasant rela- 
tions with them. A more important question is whether the Uni- 
versity Presses have been laboring under the same erroneous 
impression, The memorandum does indeed say that they were 
informed, in 1877, that the American Committee ‘‘ would dissolve 
as soon as the Revision was completed,’’ and a cursory reader 
might suppose that until quite recently they have assumed that 
the American Committee really was dissolved in 1885. But the 
memorandum itself corrects such an inference, for, a little before 
the passage just quoted, it tells of an application madé to the Uni- 
versity Presses by ‘‘ the American in 1887,—that is, 
two or three years after the completion of the Revision ; and the 
application was of such a sort that the representatives of the 
Presses must have understood that the organization was still kept 
up. It is not altogether obvious, to be sure, why the authors of 
the memorandum took the trouble to mention the information 
received in 1877 [as to the dissolving of the American Commit- 
tee], seeing it could not, in the first place, have come from the 
American Revisers themselves, who had no intention of dissolving 
their organization immediately after the completion of the English 
Revision, and seeing [in the second place] that the University 
Presses more than ten years ago learned that the ‘ information" 
was incorrect. 


Revisers,'’ 


Yours truly, 
C. M. MEAD, 
Member of the American Revision Committee. 
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The Browning-Barrett Letters * 


ses HE half is more than the whole.’’ The Letters 

of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, 
which cover the period from Browning's first acquaint- 
ance with his future wife to their marriage, are of real 
value, as a fresh contribution to our knowledge of two 
very noble persons. The only one missing is that which 
contained his first offer of. marriage, as that Miss Barrett 
destroyed. The correspondence has its value also for 
the light it casts on their earlier literary work, and on 
their friendships with Mrs. Jameson, Mr. Kenyon, the 


Carlyles, Mr. Chorley, Mr. Horne, and others. But a 
yuurcrous pruning woulra nave been seemly. pbetrotned 
lovers, even of this level, are apt to write to each other 
what it would ‘give them the creeps'’ to have printed. 
They toss about phrases, and pet names, and familiar 
allusions, with the freedom of innocent childhood. 

Their son, the compiler, has not been guilty of such 
gross indiscretion as Mr. Froude in publishing Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters, but he might have pleased better the 
countless friends of his mother and father if he had 
made some judicious omissions.» But the effect of the 
whole correspondence cannot but be, like that of the 
later letters previously published, to give the Brownings 
a unique place in the history of love and letters. 

Of the two letter-writers Miss Barrett is the finer hand. 
Her future husband seems never to have found the art 
of full expression in prose. His letters suggest an effort 
to say more than he succeeds in uttering. Her prose is 
as good as her verse, and goes far to justify De Quincey's 
description of ladies’ epistles as the best English that is 
written. One or two rise to a height of feeling which is 
rarely reached, —as in that which forbids Browning ever 
to mention marriage to her again, and that other which, 
without agreeing to his second offer, declares she is his 
alone, and that nothing but God or his will shall. ever 
come between them. 
of 


In many which follow this we 


have suggestions her ‘‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese."’ 

There is not a trace of the mere blue-stocking in any- 
thing she writes, and still less of the chainpion of 
woman's rights. She never talks as if books and au- 
thorship were the greatest of human interests. She con- 
fides to him her secret opinion—to be kept from Mrs. 
Jameson—that she thinks women the inferiors of men in 
mere intellect. And while her later correspondence, 
when she was no longer a prisoner in a sick-room, is 
fuller of the varied interests of human life, she never 
writes as a mere recluse, with no outlook beyend her 
personal surroundings. And it is notable that in those 
early days Mr. Browning seems to have been nearly as 
much of an invalid as Miss Barrett. 


was wholesome for both. 


Their marriage 


* The Letters of Robert 
1845-1846. 
67". 


Browning and Elizabeth Barret: Barrett, 
With portraits and facsimiles. Svo, pp- Vv, 574; ii, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $s. 


2 vols, 


Vol. 41, No. 10 


Zoroaster: The Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia 
University. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 314. New York; The Macmillan 
Company. $3 

The life of Zoroaster is based on tradition rather than 
on history, and it is the scholar’s work to separate the 
two in the received accounts of the anciept Persian 

prophet. This is by no means an easy task, and it is a 

pleasure to congratulate Professor Jackson on the way he 

has executed it. He gives a vivid story of the prophet's 

No attempt is made to give an account of 

the Persian religion represented by this branch of the 

people ; the whole interest of the reader is concentrated 
upon the life and struggles of the founder himself, —of 
his personal conflicts, his lofty dreams, and his attain- 
ment of success at the very moment of his death. 
in the ‘‘ holy war’’ 


own career. 


For, 
which Zoroaster caused to be waged 
against King Arjasp, lay the foundation of the spiritual 
kingdom of the prophet. Victory placed the new reli- 
gion on a permanent footing, and from this time on- 
wards (from 583 B.C., according to tradition) Zoroastrian- 
ism became the state religion, despite the loss incurred 
by the master’s death. From this century, too, dates 
the famous collection known as the Zend Avesta,—the 
Bible of the Parsees,—which is ascribed to Zoroaster 
himself. An important feature of Professor Jackson's 
work is the number of learned appendices, containing a 
careful discussion of the dates and geographical data 
involved in the treatment of Zoroaster’s life and sphere 
of personal activity. These appendices are master- 
pieces of scholarly research and clear statement. Some 
idea of the toil spent upon them may be gathered from 
the fact that one of these copious appendices contains 
every extant allusion to Zoroaster in Greek, Latin, Syri- 
ac, Chinese, and Scandinavian literatures. As is well 
known, tradition tells us many tales about Zoroaster, 
which offer an interesting parallel to those told of Bood- 
dha and other great teachers‘of the past. Thus, his 
birth is said to have been supernatural ; and before be- 
ginning his career as a preacher and prophet, he is said 
to have had an encounter with the evil spirit, Ahriman, 
who vainly strove to turn him from his purpose. These 
and other tales are here grouped in one continuous story 
which carries on the prophet's life from birth ‘to its un- 
timely end, Professur Jacksun’s book is the only one 
that gives a complete and authoritative statement of 
Zoroaster's life and life work. It is written in a clear 
and agreeable style, and, owing to the happy arrange- 
ment, whereby the more. technical discussions are re- 
served for appendices, is a work that appeals to the 
general public as well as to specialists. 
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Africa : Its Partition and its Future. By Henry M. Stanley and 
Others. With an Introduction by Henry Thurston Peck, 
Ph. D., Professor in Columbia University. With colored map 
in pocket. I2mo, pp. xvii, 263. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. $1.25. 


It is one of the wonders of history that the continent 
which produced one of the oldest civilizations of the 
race on the banks of the Nile should be the last to join 
the march of modern progress. Not only has Africa 
been for nearly two thousand years a ‘‘ land unknown"’ 
to the civilized world, but it still remains so to a vast 
number of intelligent people, both in Europe and 
America, more particularly, perhaps, in America, as the 
chief interest which the Dark Continent has possessed 
for us has centered about the work of our missionaries. 
The book of essays or reports under notice is a timely 
work for American readers at this stage of. Africa's de- 
velopment. It consists of thirteen essays, previously 
published in The Independent, and a new feature, the 
historical introduction. To one who, as a schoolboy, 
closed his geography a score of years ago, the present 
map of Africa is like Rip Van Winkle’s awakening from 
his dream. But, though the ‘‘ Mountains of the Moon"’ 
of our own geographies, and the hideous beasts of these 
our fathers studied, have given place to well-watered 
plains and simple men and familiar animals, the greatest 
of wonders in the new Africa is the complex of new 
colonies which must inevitably become the great cul- 
tural arena of the twentieth century. The possibilities 
of the future Africa are admirably presented by Mr. 
Stanley in the first essay of the series. With clear pro- 
phetic vision he sees that in this seething caldron of 
clashing national interests lie the sources of new Euro- 
pean discord, and that Anglo-Saxon civilization must 
ultimately accomplish for the Dark Continent what it 
has already done for America, and is doing for Australia 
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and India. This little book on Africa 
may be reread by subscribers to The In- 
dependent, and must prove a most useful 
and authentic source of information and 
stimulus to the general public. 
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An English View of Christian Science: An 
Exposure. By Anne Harwood. 12mo, Pr 
96. Chicago and New York: Fleming H 
Revell Company. 35 cents. 


Christian Science Examined. By Henry Var- 
ley. 16mo, pp. 80. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 15 
cents. 


The odd Oriental philosophy of things 
which Mrs. Eddy and her school have 
been preaching as the new religion, finds | 
adherents on both sides of the ocean. 
Miss Harwood takes the form of a ficti- 
tious narrative for her exposure of its 
claims. That, however, is not the best, 
as it is open always to the suspicion of 
handling the facts to suit a theory. She 
makes a strong point in noticing how 
much -in earnest these disbelievers in 
matter are in getting ample pay for their 
services. Mr. Varley is much more to 
the point. - In opposition to the abstract 
pantheism of Mrs. Eddy, he insists on the 
truth. of personality, both divine and 
human, and presses to their utmost the 
consequences of her denials of this great 
fact. Strong and pertinent are his ap- 
peals to the conscience against her de- 





| tures. 
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and Epistles are given in these two 
booklets. The two books of the Bible 
chosen are specially adapted to the treat- 
ment illustrated, and Ex-President Bal- 
lantine has proved himself competent to 
treat them in the way selected. He 
recommends the repeated reading of the 
book of Scripture as a whole ; then the 
reproduction of the atmosphere as well 
as the facts and thoughts, showing how 
vividly and effectively the main truths 
stand out when thus dealt with. As les- 
sons in Bible study, the pamphlets are 
admirable, and the perusal of them will 
prove helpful to all lovers of the Scrip- 
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The Patriots of Palestine: A Story of the Mac- 
cabees. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 161no, 
illustrated, pp. x, 263. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25. 


As a prolific writer of novels, historical 
and _historico-fictitious stories, Char- 
lotte M. Yonge’s name is well known, es- 
pecially among ‘‘high church"’ classes. 
This new book finds its foundation in the 
apocryphal books of the Maccabees. 


22% % 
Books Received 


February 27 to March 6 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥ 





nial of the reality of sin. He quotes a 
critic of the ‘‘system’’ as saying that 
other religious reformers have called upon 
men to repent of their sins, but Mrs. 
Eddy bids them repent of their senses. 


What is needed to make the discussion | 
perfect is a little less of the sledge-ham- | 


mer. manner, along with the strength and 
clearness of impression. But it is a 
timely and useful discussion of a preten- 


tious doctrine. 
< 


Three Studies in Literature. By Lewis E. 
Gates, Assistant Professor of English in 
Harvard University. 16mo, pp. viii, 211. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

Some keen observers complain that the 
mind of Boston and its neighborhood 
runs too much to criticism, and is oc- 
cupied too little with constructive work 
in literature. However this may be, it is 
not often that we get even from that quar- 
ter so fine and satisfying a piece of criti- 
cal work as in this case. Professor Gates 
discusses Francis Jeffrey, John Henry 
Newman, and Matthew Arnold in an all 
but exhaustive fashion. He discriminates 
finely between the faults which have 
brought the first almost into oblivion, and 
the real merits which made him the chief 
critic of his day. Newman's sinuous and 
engaging style is traced to its source in his 
temperament, and 
secret of his mastery of the higher rhetoric. 
Greatest care is given to Matthew Arnold, 
who is shown to have been anything but 
a supercilious cynic, being, indeed, a 
hard-working reformer, with whom ethi- 
cal considerations always predominated 
over literary. That he often wrote ina 
way which: gave a contrary impression 
was due to his own idea of what was 
needed to reach his audience. He finds 
in Arnold four styles, of which the essays 
on George Sand and on Emerson exem- 


plify the finest and most impassioned. | 


The book must give its author an assured 
rank among Our younger critics. 
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Christ in the Gospel of Mark. 

Philippians : The Model Letter. 
By William G. Ballantine, LL.D. temo, 
paper, about 30 pages each. New York: 
The International Committee of Young 
Men's Christian Associations. 15 cents each. 


Excellent specimens of a simple and 


is shown to be the} 


fruittul method of reading the Gospels 


A Diguenasy of University Degrees. By Flavel 
‘Thomas, M.D.,LL.D. $1. 
Aetna Birthdays. Second series. ~ By C. W. 
Bardeen. $1. 


L. B, Cake, New York 
Peepstone Joe and the Peck Manuscript. By 
Lu B. Cake. 35 cents. 
Copeland & Day, Bostoa 


Literary Likings. By Richard Burton. 

Sicilian Idyls and other Verses. 
Sedgwick. $1.25. 

By the Way. By William Foster Apthorp. 
2 vols, $1.50. 


Doubleday & McClure Co., New York 
Two Men o' Mendip. Ry Walter Deye--4 


$1.25. 
By Jane Minot 


$1. 25. 
MecTe By Frank Norris. $1.50. . 
Rachel, y june H. Findlater. $1.25. 


The Fight for Santiago. 
$2. 50. 


By Stephen Bonsal. 


Eaton & Mains, New York 


Makers of Methodism. By W. H. Withrow. 
go cents. 

English Meditative Lyrics. By Theodore W. 
Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D. $1. 


| Harper & Brothers, New York 
| The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell. 1846-1891. 
By R. Barry O'Brien. $2.50. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
The'Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. From the 
Spectator. With Introduction and Notes by 
William Henry Hudson. 40 cents. 
E. R. Herrick & Co., New York 
The Biblical Museum. . The Old Testament, 


Vol. 1. Genesis to Second Kings. By 
James Comper Gray. Revised by Rev. 
George M. Adams, D.D. a2. 


| Jj. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
Charles Lamb and the Lloyds. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. $2. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. 
$1.75. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


The Christian Conquest of Asia. By John 
Henry Barrows, D.D. $1.50. 
Catholicism : Roman and Anglican. By A. M. 


Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., LL.D. §2. 


Herbert S. Stone & Company, Chicago and 
New York 


John Bright. By C. A. Vince, M.A. $1.25. 
‘The Song of the Wave. By George Cabot 
Lodge. $1.50. 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston 
| John Sullivan Dwight. A Biography by George 
| Willis Cooke. $2. 
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80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 2,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cack issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
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Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, via Seaboard Aix Line. 


A Book for Every Sunday-School Worker. 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


A PARAPHRASE 


By George B. Stevens, D.D., Ph.D. 
$1.25. 


I2mo, 


‘* This dainty volume can be heartily | pe 
recommended as one which cannot fail to 
be of service to all students and teachers 
of the Bible, and to all thoughtful read- 
ers. It will not supplant the Epistles 
themselves, but will make them far more 
interesting, intelligent, and impressive."’ 
— The Sunday School Times. 


‘‘Minor blemishes detract but little 
from the great value of Dr. Stevens's 
work, which we heartily commend as a 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Large Type Edition 


The Revised Bible 


WITH REFERENCES. At prices 
Jrom $1.25 upward. Also, the 


Original American 
Revised Bible 


With the readings and pore 4 pr eferved 
by the AMERICAN REV/S/O "OMPA- 
N/ES of 1870-1884 incorporated in the text, and 
with 


Copyright Marginal References 
at prices from $1.25 upward. 


READY! Twenty new copyright edi- 
tions of the 


Genuine “ Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorised American Editions, 
OXFORD SELF- 
PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES. 
Practical, 
Scholarly, 
Simple. 
Fer sale by all booksel- 
fers. Send for catalog. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch. o end 93 Fifth Ave., New York, 


~ SERVICES FOR EASTER 


Wonderful Me: ¢, Christ is Risen. A striking and 
original service for baster, byt by di J. L INCOLN HALL. 














Light from the Tomb. 1AL and 
cK. Send 4c. in stamps for odes of the above, 
= ry for these two and one other fine service. 


SENG ROCK'S FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


Rev. 4 Wrisur Cuarman’s new book, entitled, 
Songs of oe and Consecration, every piece a 
gem. Sample copies, roc. $10. pee hundre 

Truth. Rev. kK. L. Hype. 


oe of Grace and 


er ar oe songs. ple, 10c. ; $8 per 100. 
ses. Contains over 250 ymns for 


rai 
“— in yey Ba a of Christian work Zod wor- 


ph dealers 
nata-kcd aie Pubs. 1020 Aree St., Phite. 


Easter Praise 





Chimes of Easter NOW 
READY Risen voy 4 
Easter Greeting 


New, complete, attractive, spiritual. Samples of the 
four services, tocents. Single copies, scents. Per dozen, 
50 cents, Per 100, $4.00. ll prepai id. 

We will send 27 of the gst services snd a cop 





monet. dacieahl. «Aditinn ta tha annara_ 
tus for Bible study with which our best 
scholars are furnishing the people.''— 
The Outlook. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Teachers 





need a concord- 
ance. Combined 
in Nel- 


series of 
Teacher's Bibles ‘‘ is 
Se | “being ‘adap- 
u n a = 
ted both’ to. the 
thorized end evised 
Versions,’’ and ha 
roper names, subject 
ndex, etc., all in one 
a-b-c list, making it 
easy to find the word 
wanted. 

All styles and prices. For 
example, a good minion 
type, leather bound co Ys 
overlapping covers, only $2.00. Ask your bookseller, 
or write for particulars to ‘THomas Netson & Sons, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 





SELLING OUT BOOKS | 


end for special catalog, great inducements. 
ave money for your Sunday-school. Bey now. 
pecial low prices and easy terms of sale. 

_Address Leonard | Pub. Co., Albany, N. Y. 


“EASTERTIDE ECHOES” 


This new Easter exercise is of exceptional 
merit. It contains very singable music, with un- 
usually choice prose and poetry, and no school 
can do better than to use it. 

Send 5 cents for sample, or 10 cents 
Sor three different exercises. 


W. A. WILDE & C0., Boston and Chicago 
rr ‘for Churel Churebes, Choirs, 


~FILLMORES’ MUSI 8. 8. and every ¢ 
purpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 
tas, Concert Exercises, Instruments. New issues 











| The United Society of Christian Endeavor, 

oston 

| The Surrendered Life. 
Chapman, D.D. 

| Easter Immortelles. By Charles Albert Dick- 

inson, D.D. 50 cen. 


Thomas Whittaker, New York 


By Rev. 
50 cents. 


J. Wilbur 


Frances E. Willard. By Florence Witts. 50 
cents. 

John Ruskin: Social Reformer. By J. A. 
Hobson. $1.50. 

Lessons from the Cross. By Mandell Creighton, 
D.D. 75 cents 


Four Key-Words of Religion. Bv William 
Reed Huntington, D.D. 25 cent» 


(For “* Literary Notes "’ see page 158) 





at all times. Prompt service. 20 canlasue oe 
FILLMORE BROS., Cincineati, 6., or 40 Bible Hease, 5 . ¥. 


| Easter } Services for the Sunday School. 





Enclore 10 cts. for qampies of our 
three iate t e Church Choir for February con- 
tains 5 Anthem«. Sample copy free to Choristers 
GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO. Chicago, #40 W. Madt- 
on st. New York, 22 N. Williama est. 


Sunday School song books, “Songs 
of the Savior’s Love.” fenm nu 
Sepa }(: fow sam phe py. abédenes, 


North-Western Music Co., 318 Dyprbore Bt, Chicago. 


- BEAUTIFUL BASTER CARDS 


book-marks, medals, reward cards, jugs, ezgs, barrels, 
and Bibles. A!! Sunday-school necessities. Send for | 


page iNustras i catsbog SRae 
Meceaita & Company, 249 Dock St.. Phils., Pa. 











of our new book, iS IN SONG, Ne, 2, a 


ped Whcinatee 200 Broadway, 
Street, Chicago. New York, 


EASTER SERVICES FOR 1899 


WELCOME, HAPPY MORN 
PRINCE VICTORIOUS 





More good songs, recitations, etc., for the money, than 
any other service. Examine and be convinced. Special 
features for the ~pah Price, $4.00 per 100, Send 


19 cents for sample 
New song-book SAVING GRACE 
Music unequaled. 72 pages. 10 cents single; $8.00 
per 100. Free specimen pages. 
Stone & Bechter, Pubs., 416 Arch rch St., Phita., Pa. Pa. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


AND GOSPEL SONGS 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


Containing 367 of the bent hymns and tunes, both new 
and old. y $25, and $35 per 100, accordin A 
to ms of binding. cohen easton. $40 and $4 
per 100. Samples of either, free by post, 25c. 


The The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and | Chicago. 


1899 HUGG’S 1899 


NEW EASTER SERVICES 


Beautiful Easter, and Welcome, Holy Morn, 

are the leaders. 

22,500 copies of Hugg’s new 1899 services bought by 
one house already. Send at once for samples, hey 
are so very beauéiful that one or two good rehearsals 

will be found sufficient. Send 10 cents for samples. 
Address, Gro. C. Hue, 2133 Newkirk St., Phila., Pa. 

Mention The Sunc ay % School Times 


--$899—BASTER SERVICES—1899 
Conquering King 
Easter Praises 


‘Two new services for Easter. Carols easy, dignified, 
apd melodious, by such writers as Winslow, Mrs. Pitt, 
Fithian, Kirkpatrick, and Porter. More variety in our 
services than in others. 5c, each, 3.75 per 100, postpaid. 

For 6 cents we will send samples 37 ieth services, pro- 














} grams,collection novelties, and complete 56 page catalog. 


MacCalla & Company, 


249 Dock St., Philada, 
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“ Tue Risen Cueist,” 8 or 10 
o “a s Leyes,” "$4.00 gat wen. r W. L. Mason 
170 Sth Av., N.Y. 


aster Ecnors”’ (ten care ols), 
$4.00 per 100. Sample of each, 6c. All three for 12c. 


1899 Bicycles Down to $8.25 


Men's and women’s new 1899 model bicycles are now 
being offered at $8.25 to $23.75, and sent to- anyone 
anywhere for full examination before payment is 
made. For catalog and full particulars, cut this notice 
out and mail to Sears, Rogsuck, & Co., Chicago. 


. ordering ¢ oods, or in making ry comCEre: 

anything advertised in this poem Se you ae oblige ning 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 


scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 
Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 


former rate was $1.00. ) 


Less than five copies, and more 
$1.00 


than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. 


to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 One copy, one year. 


One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. miss stijeas 

ne free copy additiona 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions toa club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 


is made, 

A Club at The papers for a club of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 

60 cents each, when so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
* How Papers cout rate do not bier the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed package is addressed to one person 

only. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

ckage-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when thé year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription, 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 

Dividing ma aT vided into smaller pacinan 

aPackage of five of more copies each, if desired. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 


Cer 
Sree, upon application. 
























% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., Will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


——— ———— 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
Earnestly solicits your patronage, and, 


among the inducements it offers, the fol- 
lowing are not the least : 





A rock-ballasted, steel-rail track, run- 
ning through the most picturesque and 
interesting section of the South, and so 
far inland as to avoid the dust and sand| 
and monotony of scenery that would make 
the trip a bugbear if it hugged the coast 
more closely. 

The privilege of going véa the direct 
route and returning at slight additional 
cost via Asheville, or vice versa. 


Allicock’s 


CHIT Yo CL aMINET, Will Be sent | 
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SIXTY 
RECIPES 
FREE 


A booklet telling how to prepare 
sixty appetizing, toothsome delicacies 
from Sanitas Nut Foods sent free. 


POROUS PLASTER, 


Perhaps you sometimes use a 
porous plaster ? But do you use 
the best one ? And do you know 
which the best one is? The 
one whose reputation covers 
40 years, and whose record and 
wonderful popularity gave birth 
to the scores of imitations. And 
which is this? Why, Allcock’s 
—the plaster they all try to 
imitate, and the one you want. 
It relieves by absorption, and 
does not irritate the skin or 
cause any annoyance. 


Sanitas Nut Foods are made by a 
unique process in many different 
forms to suit the taste of the hale and 
robust as well as the invalid, from 
carefully blanched and thoroughly 
cooked and predigested nut meats. 
Dantiest, most delicious, and nutri- 
tious of foods. 


For 25 cents (just enough to pay 
postage), a full assortment of samples 
will be sent free. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim. 


No. 88 Washington Street, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
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Literary Notes and News w 
Mr. William Canton, “a 
Bi whose delightful studies : 
of «‘W.V."’ have en- 7 
deared him to all lovers of childhocd, . 
| makes his first appearance as a Biblical “ 

critic in the February issue of The [Lon- , 
d ' ; ; h 
on] Expositor. His paper is aclose and " 
| careful study of the story of the Nativity, am 
| in which he shows how many points have - 
been taken for granted by poets, painters, : 
‘ : : t 

and even commentators, in their handling 

e 


of that wonderful story. 
54 


Mistakes as to prices | 
of books are easily 
made, and sometimes 
easily explained. Ina Literary Note on 
Schiirer’s Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, The Sunday 
School Times for February 4, 1899, stated 
that the price of the second and third 
volumes of the work was 52 marks. It 
appears that the writer of that note, mis- 
understanding the announcement, added 


Corrected Price of 
Echurer’s Geschichte 























































located at 828 Chestnut Street, where | 
Pullman reservations be made in 
for the de- 
livery of all tickets to you at the proper 
time at your residence. 


may 
advance, and an order left 


The transfer of 
your baggage is looked after, and every 
trouble saved you by a courteous repre- 
sentative of the line. 

if it is imconvénient to call, write to, 
Joun M. BEeatt, District Passenger Agent, 





Pte —_ 


The convenience of an office centrally | C® 


828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 








publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw | 
the advertisement in- The Sunday School Times, ae together the bound and unbound prices. | 
ome ead this od and we will eond you this BIG | Lhe correct price of the two unbound | 
SEND US ONE DOLLA $50-POUND NEW in99 PATTERN HIGH. | | is “2 k dof the bound 
SEES SEU GTOUE G Ta COE. Gell & caamlaaiice, fen Ghee a pero | 24 marks, anoome woun® 
phn g A bE OE) Beg satisfactory and 28 marks. 
the fretent acent MUG GASB lees ea. % 
Sreciat ote puiee SISAZO soarwicn ti tia le 
At $13.75 we can ship this stove from Popular German : 
Newark, Ohio, St. Louls, Mo., Edition of such valuable finds, in 
Hannibal, Ho., or Chattanooga, Tena., the : 
Pelthoss ine ead 01.86 will pay the Literary Finds recent years, in the de- 
at these points, an " 
anpia siege partment of early church history that 
aa lilS STOVE 18 SIZE No. 8. WRITE throw new light on the development of 
Pa we We Bp Lf + for FREE primitive Christianity, that a collection of 
Cohen oven Goce, Sickee, outside oven of these documents, together with a discus- 
fined reservoir, nickel pasnel on oven STOVE sion, however brief, of their bearings and, 
doors, tin lined oven doors, economical CATA- “ 5 . e f ll 
in, the use of fuel and sn, excellent importance, is a real desideratum for a 
ene furnish WRN’ an ort weed Graty LOGUE. except the specialist. Such an edition 
Aw ITTEN BINDING CYUARANTEE WQOES,WITH EVERY STOVE, and we guaranteo sate | has been published by the church his- 
delivery to your home, and we can furnish any repairs in the years to come. torian Professor Kriiger in a brochure of 
Fa Oo U a - Ww Wilk SA & you $10.00. - ° 2 ° fi 
a appress VE RRS, RSE Bw ek" CO. (inc.), CHICAGO. | thirty pages, published by Ricker of 
— Giessen, and entitled Die Neuen Funde 
3 jes ee 2 ; =r ~ a 
. = auf dem ‘Gebiete der iiltesten Kirchenge- 
schichte, costing one mark. The docu- 
° ments are translated and annotated in a 
etting our Scholars most satisfactory manner. The little work 
is a veritable multum in parvo. 
to Read the Bible : 
That efficient Method= 
| ° D lh ree ae ist member of the 
very ay International Lesson 
Committee, John R. Pepper, of Memphis, 
has prepared a model year-book for the 
T can be done. It can be done more easily than Sunday-school board of his conference, of 
. : : which he is chairman. Half the pam- 
hay sp yn wy Pet telling the schol- phlet is occupied with the Gennicihgteda 
ars to - it Wi nes olten be ratte. 1. : lists and statistics, but the rest is given up 
A little bridge from non-interest to interest is to a most entertaining and useful miscel- 
needed. And something definite to do is needed. lany, including a glimpse at the recent 
We furnish every month a printed card of Bible erst ein = poner ao 
° “ : any a i 0 
references which makes definite work easy, and a brief and teachers, not neglecting the primary de- 
explaining sentence alongside each reference quickens partment. In typographical arrangement 
the reader’s curiosity as to the passage to be read. and in agen Mr. Pepper rm = o 
. . . . . tten the spice that commends the - 
This, with your tactful persuasion, is the bridge from ding Especially pages ag Reve a3 
non-interest to interest. devoted to twenty-six reasons why Sunday- 
Will you let your scholars try the reading-card school workers should not be fussy ! 
for April? Thousands are using the cards* now. } 
Keen interest is reported. The readings bear on the jhe ecaciates o. the sah The 
. ongregationalist I 
International Lessons for the month. Catechism = (4 






Price, 5 copies 3 cents Price, 20 copies 12 cents 

10 6 “ 25 i5 

15 9 50 30 
Price, 100 copies 60 cents 
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These prices include postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 











Beacon Street, Boston), 
there comes the new catechism prepared 
for the use of the Free Churches of Eng- 
land, and adopted by them very generally. 
It is the work of Professor J. Oswald 
Dykes, principal of the new Presbyterian 
College in Cambridge, but received the 
approval of a committee in which the 
nd Congregationalists, the Baptists, and the 
i | Wesleyan Methodists, were represented. 

It is rather unhappy in starting from a 
definition of the abstract term ‘ Christian 











March 11, 1899 


4 
religion "’ in the first question. Itis note- 
worthy that its teaching with regard to the 
sacraments is mach more positive and less 
rationalist than the Free Churches would 
have accepted thirty years ago. Even 
The Church Times has something to say 
in its praise, and Canon Gore expresses 
himself as pleased with it. As might 
have been expected from its authorship, 
it has many reminiscences of the West- 
minster Catechism, but is far less scholas- 
tic and abstract than that. There are fifty- 
two questions, with the answers,—one for 
each Sunday of the year. 


b 


Since the beginning of 
the present year an il- 
lustrated bi-weekly, 
appearing every second and fourth Sun- 
day in the month, by the name of Ca- 
tholicum, is published in Rome in five 
different languages, —namely, Italian, 
French, German, Spanish, and English, 
a separate edition in each tongue, but not 
all of these in one and the same copy. 
The object of the new venture, which 
appears under Vatican auspices, and is 
printed by the Vatican presses, is to facili- 
tate the intercommunication of thought 
between the Catholics of various tongues. 
The head editor is Monsignor Bartolini, 
but he has a large corps of assistants in 
the rectors of the various foreign colleges 
of the Propaganda, the Superior Procu- 
rators of the Orders, and a large body of 
correspondents, lay and clerical. The 
journal furnishes not only official informa- 
» tion in reference to the affairs of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in general, but has 
many of the departments generally found 
in religious journals of the better kind, 
such as literature, art, etc. The first copy 
printed was presented to the Pope himself. 
“ 


Biblical Manuscripts Dr. von Dobschiitz of 
in Two the University of Jena 

Kinds of Writing publishes in the Leip- 
sic Theologische Literaturzeitung, col- 
umn 74, No. 3, of the current year, the 
particulars of some recent discoveries 
which are of interest to biblical students. 
They consist of a Septuagint and a Gos- 
pel manuscript, parts of which are written 


New Cosmopolitan 
Catholic Journal 
in Rome 


ally at hand. Von Dobschiitz explains 
that both of these documents date from 
the period ef transition, when the cursive 
style was supplanting the uncial, which 
was in the close of the ninth and the be- 
ginning of the tenth century. Just what 
caused this change in the writing of one 
and the same document is a matter of 
speculation,—possibly the wish of the 
owner in the case of the Septuagint, and 
possibly the inability easily to continue 
the unaccustomed new style of cursive 
writing in the case of the Gospel text. _ At 
‘any rate, this is the opinion of Von Dob- 
schiitz, who also believes that the original 
home of these writings was Palestine. 


x % 


Worth Repeating 
A Little Cuban Girl 


Constance Mackenzie Durham in the Kindergarten 
Review 


ESTERDAY, for the first time, Maria 
deigned to speak to me, and I felt 
that I had won an empire. Maria 

and I are old friends. She has called to 
see me almost from the beginning of my 
stay in Santo Domingo. She comes with 
her big bull-terrier at her heels ; then, at 
dusk, her diminutive Sancho Panza calls 
for her, and the lady and her squire, ac- 
companied by the faithful hound, go 
silently home together. Usually, when 
Maria makes these visits, she takes no 
notice of me. This may be partly due to 
the fact that the little Spanish maiden 
speaks no English, while my Spanish is 
almost as circumscribed as Shakespeare's 
Greek. 

‘*She doesn’t understand me,’’ I re- 
marked hopefully to my companion after 
the first apparently fruitless visit. But 
the shy child had consented to come, and 
that was much. . Meanwhile | . anmed 
myself for future encounters by looking 
up a fitting vocabulary in the dictionary. 

When Maria came agein che sonconted 
to take my outstretched hand, since I 
seemed to*expect it, and together we went 
in search of a picture-book. Her glance, 
however, as I turned the pages, was re- 
served for the horizon. I looked at the 
pictures for Maria and me. Maria re- 
mained her little hour gazing into space 
with those deep, unresponsive gray eyes 
of hers. But she had returned; and she 
had not rejected a friendly hand. 

Before Maria made her next call I saw 





in the older uncial or majuscle style of 


penmanship, and parts in the later cur- | 


sive or minuscle letters. These appear to 
be the only.documents of the kind in ex- 
istence, and, on account of their unique 
character, are a valuable addition to our | 
knowledge of the history of biblical codi- | 
ces. The first of these two, described by 
its discoverer, Rahlfs, in the Nachrichten | 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Gét- | 
tingen, 1898, No. 1, is a Septuagint manu- 
script, originally brought from the Ori- 
ent by Tischeéndorf, the parts of which are 
now found in libraries of London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and St. Petersburg. 


of these various parts being the constituent 
portions of one and the same manuscript, 
yet down to Genesis 42 :.30 only the older 
uncial style of writing has been employed, 
and, from there on, the cursive. A re- 
markable parallel to this has recently been 
noticed in another document secured 
through Tischendorf; namely, a Gospel 
manuscript, of which Matthew and Mark 
found their way to St. Petersburg, and 
Luke and John to Oxford. The former 
half is written entirely in minuscle script, 
and the second only in majuscle. There 
is no possibility that this is the New 
Testament part of Rahlfs’s Septuagint 
find, so that two specimens of this pecu- 
liar type of biblical manuscripts are actu- 





Internal | 
evidences show that there can be no doubt | 


her mother. Maria comes home from 
her visits to me and repeats with anima- 
tion every word I have said. Moteover, 
| she knows all about the picture-book. 
| She saw it while studying the horizon. 

The next time Maria and I played with 
the fifth gift I knew now, although she 
barely looked at the blocks, and touched 

them not at all, that two of us were play- 
| ing. I should have remembered all along 
| that children observe everything. We 
| had the little porch table, and sat cosily 
| Opposite each other. 
‘Would Maria open the box ?’’ 
| Evidently not. But my spirits were 
elastic ; so we built the every-day objects 
which Maria and I know. As I named 
each form her eyes reluctantly withdrew 
from the horizon to the table, hovered a 
moment, and at once retreated. 
| «Would Maria tell me what to make 
next ?"’ 

A chilling silence. So I made the 
sugar-house, ‘‘where father works,** I 
said. Maria’s gaze lingered. She was 
distinctly interested. She loves her father. 
Maria had taken another step. 

When next she called she found us 
busy opening Christmas boxes. When 
we were not openly looking she noted 
proceedings. She passively accepted the 
American apples ‘‘ for mother,’’ and kept 
her own to carry home. 

**«Come, Maria, help me with these 
boxes,’ I suggested, placing one of them 
in her hands. She held it carefully, and 
followed me into the next room. Maria 
had advanced another step. 

Yesterday Maria came without her dog. 

«Where is Nibs, Maria?’ I asked 
breezily. 
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Maria stood before me, and gave me a 
long look right into my eyes. I waited 
for her amswer with an assurance unwar- 
ranted by past experience The passive, 
reserved little figure paused, seemed 
shaken, exclaimed hastily, ‘‘ Nibs didn’t 
come,'’ and looked hurriedly away. Maria 
had taken a leap onward in that breath- 
less moment. For she had. become ex- 
pressive. 

In answer to my questions, Maria told 
me many things that day. She told me 
she ‘had seven years.’' She recognized 
the blue-pencil animals which I drew, 
and flatteringly said their names cor- 
rectly when I asked her. For the first 
time in our acquaintance, she made no 
disguise of her interest as I folded a bit 
of paper into a basket and indicated the 
steps. She was not yet ready, however, 
to try it herself. Toward the end of her 
visit she asked me, with a mighty effort, 
whether she might have some limes from 
the garden for her mother. It was her 
mother’s message, but she had dared to 
deliver it. Just before she left she dis- 
tantly, but uncompromisingly, corrected 
my Spanish. And hardly had she done 
this brave thing than she slipped from 
her chair, picked up my dropped pencil, 
and placed it voicelessly in my hand. It 
was then that I felt that I had won an 
empire. For the first time in her rela- 
tions with me, Maria had taken the initia- 
tive. She had spoken her own thought, 
and had done her own deed. Except in 
degree, she could go no farther. For she 
had become, in however small a measure, 
a self-active child, and expressive of her 
own originality. 

Maria’s whole difficulty, so far as I can 
judge, lies in her distrust of people. In 
her family circle she is free and expan- 
sive. Only from those outside of her 
home does she shut herself up like a little 
sphinx in a manner of stone. The main 
sources of her reserve are obvious. _Little 
Maria has lived through two years of the 
Cuban war. She has had practical 
demonstration of the necessity for distrust 
and caution. Furthermore, after the prop- 
erty had been seized and the family had 
fled to Santo Domingo, Maria spent her 
patie of any ae Pe ohles RN: 
mentous influences serve to shut a child 
out from a natural spontaneity and bright- 
heartedness, except in places where she is 
sure that she is safe and understood. Un- 
less Maria can learn to meet outside life 
with the joyousness and confidence of a 
normal child, she must be always stunted 
in her affections, her sympathies, and her 
intelligence. The home-bound child has 
small room in which to stretch herself. 
Her growth must necessarily be arrested 
within the narrow compass of her home 
circle. All social life, all the strengthen- 
ing responsibilities and generous influ- 
ences that come of broad human contact, 
are cut off from the child who grows up in 
distrust of men and women, and without 
the self-revealing companionship of chil- 
dren. Because of the immense conse- 
quences of selfishness and prejudice that 
cannot fail to spring from such an atti- 
tude toward people, did I regard it as so 
great a thing when, for the first time in 
her intercourse with me, 
down her barriers and let me in. 
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IPale, Thin, Delicate 


Song 


A Perfect Food, Matose 
Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-03., %, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabrik: f ld 
4 Stone St., New York Gig, sel hi ~ tn for Perkca! ca 
Priedr, Bayer’ a Von Elberteld. 





people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 
the use of 


fabriken vorm. 

















Neglect of a Cough or Sore 

Throat often resulta in an 

Incurable Lu 

Consumption. 

Throat troubles useBrown’s 

BRONCHIAL TROCHES, a sim- 
ple yet effective remedy. Sold only in boxes. 





YOU ARE IRRITABLE 


Your nerves need food. Use 


Horsford’s Acid Phospha 


Take no Substitute. 


ordove wax 


~~ Candies 


coupthing else adds so much 

he charm of the drawin, 

room 3 bosdoir as the softly radi- 
ant fight from OORDOVA Candles. 
Nothing will contribute more to the 
artistic success of the luncheon, 
tea or dinner. The best decorative 
candles for the simplest or the 
eraperene fanetion—for cot- 
tage oF ansion, Made in all colors 
then eet delicate tints by 


















Maria broke | 








Wool | 
Soap 
Free 


PRCT VerTTerTT. 
Ade jet tt te i te ee 


| Drop ae a postal, 
mame and address and that ~ 
| of a dealer who doesn’t sell 2 
3 Wool and we'll send ; 
: you a e free. 
4 








; Swift and Company, Chicago 

















= | Prof. C. $5 


STANDARD OIL CO, 














DO NOT STAMMER 


“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


Many stammerers cured. 


? 
¢ 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Pastor of the Tem- ¢ 
le Baptist Church, Philadelphia, writes as fol 
Swe: “*] have seen so many people who are } 
acquainted with your work and with your insti- 
tution, and have heard such favorable com- 
mendation from those who have been cured b ry 
you, that I am very glad to add any word of 
recommendation whic f may be needed to estab- 
lish your institution in the esteem of the public.” 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers + 
of The Sunday School Times. ° 
Send for new illustrated book to the Phila- 4 
Garden Street, ¢ 
EdwinS. ¢ 


+>. 


delphia Institute, 1033 Sprin 
Philadelphia, Pa, Established 1884. 
Johnston, Founder and Principal, 


denna ene ee ere} pre seee 


4 ae 


IF you are a teacher secking advance- 
ment, and worthy of it, 


AND IF 22... ageey fies 
YOU WOULD (2's.jmrca™ 


Illustrations and testimony sent on application. 


C. Ww. BARDEEN, = ©@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
| BIBLE ES LLEGE AT HOME. Therough, Bibi 
$1.00 per month. or circulars, write 
Fortean ristian University, , Canton, Mo. 


Church Organs 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. 
Fair Prices. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 








| degree. 





Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 





ORGANS, taken in exchange, for sale at bar 
gains, $400 to $2,000. Write for particulars. 
and Sunda 


CHURCH “iin 


schoo! lessons illustrated with Magic Lantern « 

Piereepticos Views. = io Sh page book ) prices. 
1 particulars ape Paces wy og ey 5.2% 

MeALLISTER, M A. ¥.- 


CHURCH BELLS acr'veate 


THE GREAT CHURCH LI G HT 


For eiectric, .% oil. 
dimensions. k of Li aed and 
estimate free. 1. P. PF 
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k, 552 Pearl St., New York,, 
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‘**HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


o’ horseflesh who bought a goose to ride on,” 
take ordinary soaps for house-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common soap 
fails to accomplish satisfactory results in scouring and 
cleaning, and necessitates a great outlay of time and 
labor, which more than balances any saving in cost. 
Practical people will find Saroxio the best and cheap- 
est soap for house-cleaning and scouring. All grocers 
sell it. No. 24. 


Don’t 


B&B 


Spring shopping 


by mail is something we want to make a 
iandee for you, with such advantages—large | 
assortments of choice goods, and less to pay 
—as, rightfully considered, will bring your 
orders as a matter of plain, convincing duty 
to your self-interest. 

All here you'll possibly find anywhere— | 
—many, many styles new and choice goods 
here you'll find nowhere else. 

New Dress Goods and Suitings, 25§c., 
75¢. to $3.00 yard. 

New Reversible Skirtings—checks and | 
plain mixtures—plaid and check ~back—1.00 | 
to $2.50—smart fabrics for skirts and capes. 

Beautiful Fancy Silks, 65c., 75c., $1.00. 

almost no 


oe VAR GRE and of pretty anes 


Splendid line of Madras, Other 
Madras, 10c,, to finest, 35c. 

Choice new Dress Cottons, 
make lovely gowns. 

Send for samples—let the merits of the case 
-— goods and prices—show whether we deserve 
your preference. Kindly give us an idea of 
what you want—styles for what purpose, etc. 
—so we'll be sure to include exactly what’s 
wanted, No trouble to send all the samples 
you wish. 

Send for the new picture-book of Lace 
Curtains, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





50¢., 


20¢c. 


20c, to 50c,,— 





As the original 
introducers of the 
Cory Corn, Hubbard 
Squash, Eclipse Reet, 
Miller Melon, Bur- 
bank Potato, Ali Sea- 
sons Cabbage, Danvers 
Carrot, and over thirty 
other well-known vegeta- 
bles, we solicit a share of 
the patronage of the public. 
Prices low. Tested Novelties 
—some found in no other catalogue, 
00.00 to seed purchasers for a name 
for our new squash. All our seed are war- 
ranted, as per page 1 of our free catalogue, 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


London Personally conduc- 


ted excursions, 
1900 


A $157. Tickets on 
Paris 


instalments. Send 
for circular. 
The Excursion Company General, 
131 South sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EU ROPE ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 


Norway and Central aye 
LE 











For children. op tome: By Robb Zaring. . . 





conducted by Professor CAM] 
THURWAN GER: 31 Pierce building. Bestee. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements L~4 are trustworthy. Sheol, however, an advertisemen' 
blishers will vofune to 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


ARMSTRONG ¢. Fn a ta 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 


DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 


Pitteba: 
ANCHOR - 


} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 


ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 


«<_- Pn HERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an unsupported assertion 
and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our: assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the “old Dutch process” of slow corro- 
sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of competent, 
practical painters everywhere. Comparative 


tests made by employees qr parties interested 


do not prove anything. 
“ desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


e information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing stein of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to palms. 


New York, 


SOUTHERN 


JOH! T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Balem, Mass. 
CORNELL 


Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., zoo Wiliam St.. New York. 





By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 








Che Smday School Gines 


Contents for March i 
Poem: March 26. 
The Pines. 
Editorial: 
Notes.—Trust in the Motive-Power. 
Plow of Trial. Bygones that Do Not Go. 
How to Begin Charity at Home. The Wit- 
ness of Life. Unimportance of Mere Feel- 
ings. . F 
Mind Power, and its Limifations over Our 
Bodies 


Lesson 13. Review 


By Julie M. Lippmann Lesson Helps: 

Contributed by B. F, Jacobs; Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, 
D.D., LL.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; 
Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; Mrs. 
Roxana Beecher Preuszner; the Rev. E. 
Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells 


Work and Workers : 
Convention Calendar 
Institutional Work of a Cincinnati Church .-. 


God's 


Notes oa Open Letters: 
Science or Religion? Pool of Bethesda 


From Contributors: Books and Writers: 
Christ's Divine Authority. By Andrew Mur- | More about the American Revised Bible . . 
ay, D.D. 2. 1 1 ee he eee ee renee The Browning-Barrett Letters 
A Schootmaster of Last Century : Joseph Lan- Zoroaster. Africa. An English View of 
caster. By Charles S. Bernheimer, Ph.D. . Christian Science. Christian Science Ex- 
Snap-Shots at Every-Day Life: “* Too Tired amined. Three Studies in Literature. 
to Try Again,” ‘By Charles Frederic Goss . Christ in the Gospel of Mark. Philip- 


ians: The Model Letter. The Patriots of 
alestine 





For the Superintendent : 
A School Review for the First Quarter... . 
How the Tabernacle Sunday -School of Indian- 

apolis Works. By William C. Hall 
Australian Ballot in the Study of John . . 

For the Teacher : 

A Continuous Review. By Annie E. Wilson 

Too Great Variety—a Danger. 
Ordway Tead 

Home-Made Study Chart. 


ik. Sadia 


Literary Notes and News: 

Canton on the Nativity. Cofrected Price of 
Schirer’'s Geschichte. Popular German 
Edition of Literary Finds. A Model Sun- 
day-School Year-Book. The Free Church 
Catechism. New Cosmopolitan Catholic 
Journal in Rome. Biblical Manuscripts in 
Two Kinds of Writing 


+ 351 
By Louise 

eo « 15% 
Being and Not Be- 


ee ee © © @ oo 2 BEE 


Worth Repeating : 





ae Ra Bt Fant hited Sate) 4 


March 11, 1899 


FOR BIZOAM 


ea 
Cleanses Gia 
and 
beautifies, 
stops decay, 
and 
promotes 
healthy 
gums. 


nN dru 
bottle. Pry vial a Rabie 
foam males on recei 


Zostage, 2c. Address 
Co. Sioa hase 














A biftle Cuban Girl 
So" yes 


GEND ONE DOLLAR 7, 


——X—X—X—X———————_—__== 
oa NS ee bic A is want 
and color wanted and we will cond ve u is 
OUR HIGH-GRADE "99 MOD 
icycle 
@ Prince exposes Cc. y 
D., subject to examina- 
tion. ou can examine 
it at your express office, 


MORGAN & 
WRIGHT TRE 


and if found perfectly . 


satisfactory, exactly as 
i, the reatest 


Ex 
age 61.00 gharges aver 
ter Fy eerie dis. 
nees in propo on, 
Highest-Crade, one year guaranteed, pneu- 


WRICHT’S matio Tire, 2%, % or 25-inch Diamond 1}¢-inch seamless 


pemess Sealy manos, f finest crystal steel odjestahie bearin throughout. Ay ~ | 
t. Acker ball 


balibearing through nest 

idle handle’. bar x. - up or down turn. Clark’s anti-friction, | wall boorinas 4 

fine wrench, oiler, pump and repair kit. Wheel is Gneot poasihls 

* parts heavil el rates on copper. Ne more handsome. 

j cle. Ifyou don’t find fe other 040.00 wheols, DONT TAKE IT. 
u 








. BINDING ONE-YKa’ ARANTER with 


$8.25 Stripped, $11.75 and $16.98 5 F ily Equipped 1 Seats anne sper (1800 bleyclon No ald moda, 
catal shows our entire ~~: >RDER RPER OUR gi876 BICYCLE AT ANSE; 


MORCAN A WAGHI LGN sects es” 
SEARS, ROEBUOK 4 CO. awe.) CHICAGO, ILL: 





If you are ay | acarriage why not Co tenet yen - 
“Bs can for the bent v ehicle? Get all you can hoy Me <a da workman- » 
- ship—pay as little as -- h-- for handling + wextrea.” di = 66 
= - commission and the retailer's profit when 
OS SMS RY Ny of 
. wagons, harness 
em Sg With our illustrated ca 


4 Barry. Brerything eu aranteed. 
wi ~ accesso. 
th Leather Quarter Top. you can order easil nately. If what you order does not suit, send 
it back and we will pay the freight both ways, Pires, get the catalogue, You are welcome to a Copy. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. 
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Health Shoes 
HIGH-GRADE SHOES, $4 


HYGIENIC SHOES 
COMFORTABLE SHOES, 
Box Calf 
Russet Calf 


For Men. 
Waterproof Shoes 

Patent Calf 
Kid and Enamel 


Walking Shoes 
Send for Catalogue 


Dress Shoes 
_Ralaton Health Shoe Makers, Campelio, ‘Mass. 














“Its <¥ for the shoes” 
Raven Gloss 
ML. peo dressing | for gentlewomen 
SS Ri 


leather savers, 
renewers an 

beautifiers —the 
shoe-dre 8s sin g- 
standard-quality 
fornearlyaquar- 
ter of a century, 
The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co.,71 Barclay St., New York City 
If your dealer hasn't it, we will send you a full-sized 
ie by prepaid express for the price, 25c. in stamps. 





SEND TO 
H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise, 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut — Philadelphia. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.08 
ner? = a and all 
other claim 1,70 2 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. ey oes. o 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1899. 
$2,710,727.67. 
ae’ TGOM ERY, Prestdent. 
CHARD MARIS. Sec. and Treas. 
. F. wie L wag Asst. Sec, 
WN KELLY, Genl. Agt. 


s. E. Gillingha: 
‘harles S. Whelen’ 


Edward F. Beale, 
Gerhard, 


Tus. H 


penucrene s 
H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander 


Edward Lowber W. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 
Chas. E. eats 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


on five-year first mortgages in Red 

1% i Rice Valle , North Dakota. 's 
2 panoeee HER 
OUR state. J. H 


Ss. 








. McCullough, Milton, N. D. 


Big Baby Carriage Sale 
If you will cut this notice out, and send to Sears, 
Roebuck, & Co., Chicago, Ill., they will send you, 
free, by mail, rwenty> a handsome catalog of baby 
carriages in with lowest Chicago wholesale 
prices, Suvcanetea offer, tell you how to order, etc. 











tofa 
bers any money that they lose lose thereby. 


y not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 











